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The Polity Report 


R. GRIFFIN’S presentation of the report for 

the Commission on Polity, published in this 
issue, was the most important event of Anniversary 
Week. The people gave it spontaneous and pro- 
longed applause. Many of them knew the deeper 
meaning of it. It signifies the demand for better 
organization of our denominational, that is, our 
missionary work. And the insistence is due to one 
thing and one thing only,—our larger life. The 
spiritual life of the Unitarian people is at a higher 
point of power than it has ever been in our century 
of history. There is no doubt about that, as there 
is none about the inevitable result of that energy 
now seeking effectual expression for itself. 

Life is the first thing and the last thing. It 
always has its way. And we are going to have 
a greater denominational engine, if we may so 
far admit the figure of mechanizing the religious 
business. We are going to put our parts together 
and function better, because we are going to admit 
to the administration of the common church life 
everything that will help. No energy can be lost, 
we are saying. We will use every bit of it, of 
every kind. The particular kind of vitality which 
comes separately from the laymen, the women, the 
young people, the ministers, the social agencies, 
and the educational societies, must be appropriated 
in the one great body of the church. 

As Paul told the people in the Corinth church 
who were wrestling with this organization prob- 
lem, they must understand that “there are diversi- 
ties of ministration, ... and to each one is given 
the manifestation of the spirit to profit withal.” 
Even the uncomely parts must be membered into 
the body. That is the idea among us. We want to 
get our various purposes where they will count 
to our profit. We want to be in and of the work. 
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Life in us says so. John Burroughs has taught us 


about the obduracy of life, and the beauty of it,. 
too. .He was out walking in a Western city one 


day in late spring. He noted a new fissure in the 
concrete sidewalk. He looked more closely. He 
found a sunflower plant, its top a fist of compressed 
new leaves. Life, said the naturalist, burst that 
adamant, inches thick. The living plant sought a 
way out and up for itself. And by a series of 
explosions—which, he said, is what life is—the 
little wild sunflower was able to break through 
the opposition of the concrete, till it got what and 
where it wanted to be. 

The man is wise who heeds life. One reason we 
have revolutions in religion as. well as in politics 
is that men sometimes try to thwart the plain way. 


We are wise children who prefer going along with | 


life. “Some call it evolution.” Make way for life. 
For several years that very thing has been going 
on before our eyes. The first really, inclusive 
effort’ we ever made as a denomination, where all 
phases of our life were represented, was the Uni- 
tarian Campaign. The great wealth of money gar- 
nered by it must not have a larger plaee in the 
appraisal of the Campaign than the fact that we 
interested twenty-four thousand people in the 
church’s needs because every one of the larger 
denominational organizations and every parish had 
its name and its heart in the work. These all 
became conscious of their larger selves and their 
greater duties. 

The life has steadily grown these three years, and 
the work of the Commission on Polity is for us 
just as certainly an expression of a natural law 
in the spiritual world as the sunflower demanding 


the way to growth into its proper larger organiza-- 


tion was the expression of a natural. law in the 
plant world. The exposition of the report is admi- 
rable. We urge upon every reagler that he take 
pains to read it, for it represents much work not 
only, but the most significant changes that our new 
life requires, in the judgment of an extraordinary 
company of Unitarians, the Commission. Perhaps 
you may have same suggestions for improvement. 
The Commission’s secretary, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Weston, Mass., will gladly receive them for the 
Commission’s painstaking consideration. 


Russia’s Religious Story 


HE TROUBLE with Russia grows plain. Its 

crime consists chiefly in this: It wants to have 
its own kind of government, and the world wants 
it to have the world’s kind. Moscow seems very 
obdurate and conceited, does it not? That ‘is 
what Great Britain is trying to make Russia see; 
and our own country is in the same mood. When- 
ever one reads a report about Russia, if one keeps 
these simple facts in mind, one will get nearer to 
the realities of Russia, and of the world, too, than 
by any other means. In other words, do not take 
too seriously the reports in the press. Nobody 
does who knows how news in Europe—and here, 
also,—is colored or bleached, killed or inflated to 


suit purposes. News is merchandise. Giving the — 
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people what they want is newspaper law, as the 
other custom of giving them what foreign offices 


find expedient to print is also law. Let any cor- 
respondent be so insane as to displease Downing 
Street or Quai D’Orsay by printing the wrong 
thing (which may be the right thing), and his 
end is at hand. 

All of which is a preface to the detailed article 
by Dr. Lewis Oliver Hartman, beginning in this 
issue, on the remarkable religious council held in 
Moscow just a month ago. Dr. Hartman is home 
again, and THE REGISTER accepts his report with 
a high degree of approbation. That does not mean 
Russia is all right. It has its diabolical crimes 
this day. But we forget that there were other days 
when we kept official diplomatic company with 
Russia under the Czar. We forget that between 
1905 and 1908 that worthy’s government “executed 
some 4,000 prisoners, expelled 74,000 persons, sup- 


‘pressed more than a thousand newspapers, and 


inflicted torture on a great number of prisoners.” 
These figures were proved, and they were gathered, 
long before Bolshevism was dreamed of, by states- 
men who are now, as a matter of fact, refugees 
from Russia. It was our will then to be with 
Russia. To-day we are growing a will to hear 
that some good may come out of that country. Dr. 
Hartman’s story is an example of what all good 


people wish to read and want to believe. 


Why Preachers Camouflage 


T IS NOTHING NEW that we liberals read in 

the papers under great headlines, from Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, but it shows how far 
ahead we are compared with the hosts of Protes- 
tantism, because it is great news for them. He 
said, Sunday, June 3, that “ministers have a 
struggle to be honest” these days in their preach- 
ing, and “they are camouflaging their real mean- 
ing.” Dr. Fosdick makes the hard-boiled orthodox 
people in the pews bear the blame. The ministers 
who double-deal are cleared. It is the pewsters 
who make the ministers “intellectual Houdinis.” 
The figure is not a happy one, because Houdini up 
to the present has got out of every shackle that 
has ever been fastened on him. He has even come up 
out of the depths safely when they have tried to 
drown him, first binding him in irons. A better 


_note for Dr. Fosdick than this pitying word about 


how much ministers have to stand up against for 
the sake of getting bread and butter for their 
families, would be to ring out a prophet’s magnifi- 
cent challenge to his brethren that they tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
What kind of breed is he encouraging by this 
plea for sentimental sympathy? It is not fit for 
aman who is fit to be an ambassador of God. 
Indeed, we wish Dr. Fosdick himself would tell 
us the truth as he knows it about the Bible, for the 
sake of the intelligent youth that long ago chucked 
fairy-tales in the interest of a religion of power. 
He ought to get down to cases. Dr. Fosdick has 
never, to the best of our knowledge, told us a word 
that would imply that the Bible from beginning to 
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end is other than perfect, absolutely inerrant in 
its ethical and spiritual content. Think of that! 
College students, whom he is supposed to influence, 
have long since rejected such pusillanimity. We 
might mention other medieval doctrines which he 
ought to lay low, such as the second carnal coming, 
the physical resurrection, the blood atonement. A 
man of his intellectual power simply cannot be 
exposed day after day to such men as his colleagues 
in Union Seminary without catching the truth of 
modern scholarship. They all speak plainly. But 
he finds it necessary to skirt around the real prob- 
lems. Youth, we repeat, has already settled the 
questions which he thinks they are too tender to 
face without jeopardizing their faith. Houdini! 


The Screen Preaches 


THER SERMONS are preached than those 

from pulpits. There are sermons in ro- 
mance-writing, in poetry, in comedy, and in daily 
incident. The screen every day is preaching as elo- 
quent homilies as ever fell from the lips of a 
Phillips Brooks or a Henry Ward Beecher. We, 
ministry and laity, whose business it is to engage 
in redeeming tasks must remember this. When Hall 
Caine wrote his first great book, “The Christian,” 
he was heralded throughout the English-speaking 
world as an author not only of unusual dramatic 
power but as a preacher of that hard doctrine, 
“The wages of sin is death.” “The Christian” has 
recently been dramatized as a motion picture with 
notable success. All that action, scenic effects, 
characterization, and musical appeal could do has 
been done to make a living portrayal of one of the 
most tragic evils—lust of man and corresponding 
shame, degradation, and death. One can hardly 
watch this picture as scene after scene unfolds, 
climax succeeds climax, and the sad sequel follows, 
without feeling the tremendously destructive im- . 
plications involved in wrong-doing. 

It is the old, old story of selfish practices sown 
on fertile soil and resulting in a bitter harvest 
of sorrow and death—not only to the perpetrator 
of the deed, but to entirely innocent persons. That 
is the sorrow of it. The evil mind drags down 
with it many pure ones, many happy ones. This 
picture redeems a host of others which either make 
an appeal through sex irregularities to the curious 
and morbid or openly play on the sex emotions for 
profit. “The Christian” is realistic enough, but it 
holds to the truth and does not distort facts. The 
producers have taken several features from the 
church and woven them into the story with telling 
effect. The composer of the music took that mar- 
tial hymn “Onward, Christian Soldiers” and 
wrought mightily with it. Also that other well- 
known and beloved hymn “Lead, Kindly Light” 
was used. Following the tragic fate of victim and 
victimized, a starry cross was made to flash at 
night from the pinnacle of a cathedral, while the 
instruments played the hymn. We, children of 
light, can go to the makers of books and of plays 
for an appreciation of the majesty of the gospel 
we preach. 
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Hamburg, Once Teeming with Steamships 


A Viwid Picture of the Critical Condition To-day 


HAMBURG, GmRMANY, May 16. 


HE EVIDENCE is accumulating that 

Germany is trembling on the edge of 
the abyss of a final breakdown of her 
social system. Thé evidence of a coming 
catastrophe is plainly visible in Hamburg, 
where these lines are written. Like every 
other center of industry im Europe, includ- 
ing stable Great Britain, Hamburg be 
trays unmistakable symptoms of the so- 
cial unrest, bred by industrial conditions, 
which is troubling the world with increas- 
ing intensity. 

The manager of a Hamburg bank indi- 
cated the workings of this social unrest 
when he pointed out to me yesterday that 
his institution, while doing only a quarter 
of the business which it did before the 
war, has to employ three times as many 
persons to do it. ‘The laborers of Ham- 
burg are the only prosperous class in the 
city,” said this leader in finance. ‘Even 
making allowance for the tremendous de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the mark, 
they are getting much higher wages than 
ever before. By the side of the laborer, 
the professional man—the teacher, the 
physician, the lawyer, the public official— 
is a pauper, or the next thing to it. Old 
families which even after the war enjoyed 
comparative prosperity have been cast 
into the social discard under the new 
system.” 

Before the war Hamburg was the third 
port in Hurope in the volume of its busi- 
ness of import and export. That remark- 
able part of the Elbe-Alster basin known 
as the “free port” was teeming with 
steamships engaged in the pressing task 
of distributing the products of the world 
freed from the hampering levy of tariff 
_ duties. And most of this shipping—nine- 
tenths of it—was German shipping which 
gave employment to thousands of workers 
and profits to other thousands of invest- 
ors. The evil days that have come upon 
this center of the German shipping indus- 
try is pointedly indicated by the fact that 
the German flag is now seldom seen in 
this port, except over vessels plying in 
the coastwise trade. The German argo- 
sies that once steamed over the Seven 
Seas carrying raw materials from the 
four quarters of the earth to European 
factories or the finished products of Ger- 
many to the countries that produce the 
raw materials have been allocated to Al- 
lied nations under the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


THE BFFORTS to revive the sea-going 
trade of Germany have met with no suc- 
cess. Two or three years ago the ship- 
yards of Hamburg applied themselves 
with energy to the task of building up 
German sea-trade anew. Back of that 
effort, however, lurked the consciousness 
in the mind of the German investor that 
under the terms of the reparational com- 
pensation the Allied powers could at any 
time seize the ships on the ways of Ham- 
burg. Even under that heavy handicap 


German shipbuilders labored with energy. 
Then came the French occupation of the 
Ruhr. That put a stop to the inflow of 
raw materials, whether iron or coal, into 
Hamburg. The shipbuilders turned to 
England for coal, to Ozechoslovakia for 
iroh. They got it in sufficient quantities. 
But the British coal producers naturally 
imposed a higher price for coal exported 
to Germany than for that supplied to 


THE PEOPLE OF HAMBURG are 
watching with exceptional interest the 
efforts of Chancellor Cuno to cope with 
a problem that is not only involving the 
future of Germany, but is affecting the 
stability of the world’s structure. Dr. 
Cuno is a native of Hamburg. “Before 
he was appointed to the chancellorship 
he was managing director of the Ham- 
burg-American Line and one of the domi- 


HAMBURG, WHICH FEELS THE STRESS YET SHEMS GAY 


One of the principal streets in the center of the city. 
inland lake with which the canals are connected. 


On the right is an attractive 
When the picture was taken, this 


location was in a state of siege 


British manufacturers. The Czechoslo- 
vakian iron producers adopted the same 
tactics, equally to be expected. The result 
was—in conjunction with the German 
fear that France would some day extend 
her sphere of military operations to the 
mouth of the Hlbe—an almost complete 
cessation of shipbuilding at Hamburg. 

In addition to shipbuilding, there are 
other industries in Hamburg. A manu- 
facturer of iron told me of the difficulties 
that surround his business activities— 
and they are apparently insurmountable. 
Said this man, a keen, enterprising young 
manufacturer who speaks English with 
remarkable purity: “The same conditions 
that have put a stop to the shipbuilding 
are putting a stop to iron manufacturing. 
The seizure of the Ruhr has deprived us 
of raw materials, whatever raw materials 
it may bé furnishing to France. Recently, 
for ten days, I have had to import iron 
from Czechoslovakia, just as I have had 
to get my coal from England. But I find 
that it is not working. My industry is on 
the way to a standstill. With coal, iron, 
and labor at excessive figures, it is be- 
coming impossible for me to continue op- 
erations. The four or five thousand 
employees which the closing down of my 
works would throw out of employment 
would add something to the difficulties 
under which Hamburg is suffering.” 


nating factors of the industrial life of 
Hamburg. His altered status is shown 
by the fact that when, a few weeks ago, 
he came to Hamburg to attend the launch- 
ing of a steamship, the Vaterland, the 
representatives of the business interests 
were conspicuous by their absence from 
the dinner that was given for him and 
for the president of the German Reich 
by Hamburg. The dinner was attended 
conspicuously by workingmen and the 
representatives of workingmen. The 
business interests of Hamburg regard 
Cuno’s problem as insoluble. “Chaos 
is what we are bound for, if things go on 


as they are headed now,” said one of them. 


to the writer, and then he added bitterly: 
“Chaos or another war, which will mean 
the extermination of Germany. The only 
other alternative is revolution and a pe- 
riod of complete collapse of the social 
system of Germany resembling the col- 
lapse of Russia. Of Russia we have little 
to expect. Intervention by Russia in our 
favor—and Russia undoubtedly has at 
this moment the most powerful army in 
the world—would mean a _ Bolshevized 
Germany. For a Germany that respects 
the rights of property, there is no ray of 
light from the North.” 

In the mean while Hamburg continues 
to wear an air of prosperity. At the Al- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Mrs. O. C. Gallagher Succeeds Miss Lucy Lowell 


\p WAS AN INSPIRING gathering that the officers looked 
upon, when the Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 

_ Christian Women met in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
for its thirty-third annual meeting. Delegates were there from 
all parts of the country, from Canada and England. The 
efforts women make to keep alive and glowing the spark of 
spiritual fervor is a matter of common knowledge. Women. 
in all the churches, give the work an impetus that carries it to 
successful completion. But in no church, we think, are the 
women better organized or more industrious than in this 
fellowship. Wherever there is an Alliance there is also the 
spirit of harmony and co-operation, the quest of truth, the 
desire to lead the world onward and upward. This is the 
spirit that makes the great annual meetings so inspiring; 
that attracts delegates from distant parts; and, more important, 
the spirit that sends them home again filled with zeal to make 
the local branch do for the local church what the national body 
is doing for the national church. 

Miss Lucy Lowell, the president, presided. In opening the 
meeting she briefly reviewed the work The Alliance has done 
the past year, paid a tribute to Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, for 
many years the treasurer, and said that the important thing 
for all Alliance women was to co-operate heartily with the young 
people. She explained that branch offices had been opened 
in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, a move that had 
widened the activities of the organization, and brought also 
new duties and responsibilities. 

. Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, secretary, in her report gave a 
general survey of the year’s achievements. Her comprehen- 
Sive address pictured the wide influence exerted by The 
Alliance, and indicated the kind of work being done by the 
members. Mrs. Atherton said in substance: “These encourag- 
ing results are due in great measure to the visiting of the 
local branches throughout the United States and Canada by 
the national president, Miss Lucy Lowell, who during six 
years in office has traveled to every State in the Union except 
four, and in Canada from Vancouver to Montreal, including 
every active branch. This has been made possible by the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund and the Unitarian Campaign. 
In educational efforts, The Alliance has covered a wide field. 
Two schools for boys and girls have been supported in North 


' Carolina; and in co-operation with the Laymen’s League and the 


Young People’s Religious Union, the college centers committee 
has reached inquiring students. In addition, the Cheerful Let- 
ter Exchange and the Post-Office Mission have sent broadcast 
many letters and much literature, including the answering of 
more than three thousand requests for sermons and tracts. 
The international committee has had great success in arousing 
interest among fellow-liberals overseas, Miss Atherton reported. 
Grateful response has come from these groups, not only for 
gifts of money, but for the expressions of kindly interest in 
their present problems. The formation of an Alliance of 
Protestant women in Paris, with Madame Loyson as presi- 
dent, makes another link in the chain that reaches around the 
world.” 5 

The address of Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary of the 
Campaign By and With Young People, was well received by 


_the “mothers and aunts,” a phrase used by Miss Comins in her 
- introduction. Miss Comins cited specific instances showing the 
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increased interest young people are taking in the life of the 
chureh. The main points of her address follow. “In the four 
months of the Unitarian Campaign By and With Young Peo- 
ple, forty-four new societies have been organized in Unitarian 
churches throughout the United States and Canada, as com- 


pared with the same number in the twelve months ending in 
May, 1922. Besides this, many of the societies show an 
increase in membership, and the general spirit of all has 
much improved. Of equal importance is the greater interest 
of the older people since they have come to realize what the 
younger persons can do and want to do. The district confer- 
ences of the churches have made a place on their programs for 
the young people, and the Joseph Priestley Conference, meet- 
ing in Baltimore, has arranged a contest the winner of which 
will be sent to the Star Island conference next summer. 

“This is the result of organized effort to know our young 
people, to interest them, and to give them a responsibility. It 
has taken a long time to get the necessary machinery in motion, 
but even in the short time we have been working there has 
been a notable achievement, which is far more important than 
numbers—that is, the co-operation and mutual understanding 
within the church family. 

“An important factor in bringing about this present condi- 
tion has been The Alliance. The Alliance has been well repre- 
sented on the advisory and executive committees, and the 
president sent letters to each local branch in the denomination 
requesting it to co-operate in the campaign. Several district 
Alliances are sending young people to the Star Island confer- 
ence. The interest of the local branches is seen in the fact that 
much of the correspondence that comes to campaign headquar- 
ters is from the presidents and interested members of The Alli- 
ance. The four months of this Campaign have proved that there 
is no age limit to ‘the Spirit of Youth’ and that ‘the Life of the 
Church’ depends upon the close working together of all its 
members with enthusiasm and hope. If this continues,—and 
it must continue,—our churches will truly be ‘the Hope of the 
World.’ ” 

Rey. Margaret B. Barnard, Swansboro, N.C., brought a pic- 
ture of religious bitterness and persecution that prevails in the 
South, unfamiliar to dwellers in more liberal New Hngland. 
She said that certain sects in North Carolina worship Jesus as 
a sort of fetish, making him abnormal and unnatural. “What 
they need,” she insisted, “is the great throbbing human heart 
that appeals to us.” Reading an extract from the Raleigh 
News-Observer, Miss Barnard said that it characterized the 
logic of some anti-evolutionists.. The excerpt gave William 
Jennings Bryan’s view of evolution. It quoted Bryan as com- 
paring evolution, in an address, to the attempt to evolve.a two- 
cylinder engine with air and sunlight into a four-cylinder 
engine. , 

Miss Barnard made the following main points: “We can’t 
afford to neglect the signs in the air. Don’t be indifferent. 
Our civilization is not fool-proof. It is not worthy that we do 
our work in a way for which we must apologize. The need of 
this country is for intelligent, thoughtful voters. This is not 
possible as long as we have nothing but the narrow, bigoted 
type of religion that is taught in certain parts of the South. 
It is a religion of selfish salvation of the individual. It has no 
ideal of character, no standard of social service. That may 
sound severe, but those working with me wil support the 
testimony. The churches there are quite content if men and 
women join the church. We cannot understand the bitterness 
and vindictiveness prevalent in some parts of the country until 
we go and see for ourselves. Think of a child being prohibited 
from entering our yard because we were such dangerous 
people. You may smile, but consider the hate and prejudice 
being sown in that heart. We must rise to the opportunity. 
We must give not only our sympathy but our money to put 
our work in North Carolina on a strong foundation, worthy of 
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our cause. Thus may we help the world. Thus may we lift 
young people to a knowledge of God.” 

Following the devotional service, conducted by Rev, Louis 
C. Dethlefs, which opened the afternoon meeting, there were 
three addresses on the gerieral theme, “The Life of the Church.” 
The first speaker was Rey. W. A. Vrooman, Wilmington, Del.. 


THE COMPLETION AND THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT OFFICE 


(poe 


A 
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MISS LUCY LOWELL, MRS. OSCAR C. GALLAGHER, 


retiring president, has seen in her 
administration continual increase in 
the spiritual resources of The Alli- 
‘ance, and has been highly effectual 
in promoting the power of service 
among the women in the churches 


incoming president, who brings the 
charm of great enthusiasm and ripe 
chureh experience to her new call- 
ing, of which she says, “I pray not 
for tasks equal to my powers, but 
for power equal to my tasks” 


who discussed the subject, “The Spirit of Youth in the Life of 
the Church.” He said that it was a mistaken policy to fail to 
take the presence of youth in the church seriously. Continuing 
the spirit of self-denial evidenced in the youth of the land 
during the World War, young people should be encouraged to 
sacrifice themselves in the name of religion. “In the home and 
in society,’ the speaker proceeded, “we indulge in a certain 
admiration of youth, but when it comes to running a church, 
that seems to be a task unfitted for youthful hands, and is left 
to the elders. Meanwhile the boys and girls, youths and 
maidens are asked to serve as chore-boys and waitresses in the 
house of God. That is all wrong. We have yet to prove that 
old age is superior to youth in the conduct of a church organi- 
zation. In every church in this Fellowship, young people 
should be summoned, equally with older people, to assume 
responsibility.” 

Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, N.J., said that she 
believed in young people, speaking on the subject, “What Our 
Young People Ask of Us.” She explained that the coming 
generation freely agreed that they were unconventional, that 
they indulged in free parties and were frivolous; but the very 
openness of fhe avowal, the honesty of the admission is a 
virtue. She seconded Mr. Vrooman’s plea that more responsi- 
bility be placed on youthful shoulders, saying that the churches 
did not realize the potential power in the younger members of 
their congregations. Blame for young people’s absence from 
church may often be laid at the door of the parents, Miss 
Padgham believed. She criticised parents who did not go to 
church themselves or take an interest in spiritual things, but 
who expected their boys and girls to be regular at Sunday- 
school and church, saying that it was example that counted 
in religious observance as elsewhere. “Do not excuse your- 
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selves, parents,” she continued, ‘“‘on the ground that the chil- 
dren when older can decide for themselves. “Religion, to be 
effective, must be taught at an early age.” ty 

Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, in beginning his 
address, conveyed a message of gratitude from the ministers to 
the retiring president of The Alliance, Miss Lowell, and promise 
of support to the incoming president, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher. 
Mr. Griffin said that the church is sick, lacks adequate leaders, 
and is burdened with dull services. Looking-into the future, 
he predicted that the present form, in particular in its outer 
aspects, would pass away, old creeds be replaced, old forms 
die. In their places would rise a growing realization of the 
need of doing rather than saying. The inspiration for this 
new structure will be the brotherhood of man and the Father- | 
hood of God. : 

All three speakers emphasized at one time or another in 
their addresses the absolute necessity of interesting the youth 
in the life of the church, and of utilizing their abundant 
enthusiasm and hopeful outlook for the purposes of a wider, 
deeper religious outlook, thus emphasizing the main theme of 
the week. 

Mrs. Gallagher, the new president, is the wife of the superin- 
tendent of schools in Brookline, Mass., and has long been 
interested in the work of the church and community. She was 
born and educated in Vermont. Her father, Albion J. Mower, 
was a captain in the Civil War; her grandfather served as 
colonel in the War of 1812; and a great-grandfather fought in 
the Revolution. Following her marriage, Mrs. Gallagher came 
to Boston twenty-three years ago. In 1906 she became a mem- 
ber of the Church of the Disciples, during the ministry of Dr. 
Charles Gordon Ames. Her first training in the work of The 
Alliance was made under the direction of Mrs. Ames, from 
whose thought The Alliance came into being. 

Of Mrs. Gallagher’s fitness for her new post of leadership 
her record is significant. She has been president of her own 
branch for four years; first vice-president of the New England 
Associate Alliance for three years; and chairman of the 
Monday Conferences of Alliances for two years. She also brings q 
to her new tasks an intensive knowledge of women’s club work. 
She is this year a member, and at present acting chairman, of 
the committee on education of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; first vice-president of the Boston City 
Federation ; a member of the New England Woman’s Club; and 
a member and past president of the Daughters of Vermont of — 
Boston. ” 

Mrs. Gallagher said, speaking of her election: “I face the 
prospect in a spirit of mingled humility and enthusiasm. 
There is humility before the great work and responsibilities 
which would be intrusted to me. There is enthusiasm for the 
wonderful opportunity and privilege of carrying the torch of 
leadership of this great organization of consecrated women at a 
time when both the need and the opportunity for wide service 
were never so great. I pray not for tasks equal to my powers, 
but for power equal to my tasks.” 

Officers were chosen as follows: President, Nora M. Galla- 
gher, Brookline, Mass. Vice-presidents: New England, Effie 
iE. Whitman, Massachusetts; Middle States, Eleanor B. Glo- 
gau, New York; Canada, Mabel N. Wright, Ottawa; Southern ; 
States, Hast, Hlizabeth D. L. Lewis, Virginia; Southern States,- ; 
West, L. C. Nairne, Louisiana; Central Western States, Julia 
W. Sawyer, Ohio; Western States, Bella L. Taussig, Missouri ; 
Rocky Mountains, Carrie R. Lory, Colorado; Pacific Coast, 
Isabel A. Baldtvin, California. Recording secretary, Caroline 
8. Atherton, Massachusetts. Treasurer, Louise Brown, Massa- | 
chusetts. Directors: Maine: Charlotte W. Colburn, Belfast :: 
Edith M. Loud, Portland: Mildred Wasson, Bangor. New 
Hampshire: Grace S. Caswell, Keene; Helen Tufts, Exeter; 
Stella C. Webster, Portsmouth. Vermont: Alice Lowell Bul- 
lard, Windsor. Massachusetts: Grace ©. Baker, Worcester; 
Helen L. Bayley, Hyannis; Emma A. Brown, Cambridge ; Har- 


riet 8. Burt, Springfield; Eva B. T. Churchill, Milton; May Cc. 
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Clark, Cambridge; Olive H. Crawford, Rockland; Leslie B. 
Cutler, Charles River; Martha M. Dutcher, Hopedale; Mabel 


nati; BPlizabeth T. Kerr, Youngstown. Michigan: Edith B. 
Ford, Ann Arbor. Indiana; Anna Elliot, Indianapolis. J1linois: 


gat: Fisher, Brockton; Mary F. Gill, Milton; EH. M. Hartwell, 
Littleton ; Milleson M. Hinman, Athol; Mary W. Hussey, Ply- 
mouth ; Nellie Lamson, Marlboro; Grace L. Merriam, Fitchburg ; 
Harriot C. Nash, Allston; Isabel C. Palmer, Newton; Mary 
B. Phillips, North Andover; Edith A. Rand, Needham; Sallie 
W. Reynolds, Salem ; Evelyn Sears, Boston; Martha BH. St. John, 
Boston; Caroline Stayvers, Taunton; Hdith A. Stetson, Green- 
field; Mosetta I. Vaughan, Watertown. Rhode Island: Helen 
©. Robertson, Providence. Connecticut: Carrie B. Carroll, Hart- 
_ ford. New York: Laura Farley Bonny, Rochester; Cordelia 
Dana Nash, New York City; Amelia L. Sullivan, Albany; 
Hazel R. Trefts, Hamburg. New Jersey: Charlotte B. Mallett, 
Elizabeth. Pennsylvania: Alice B. Southworth, Meadville; 
Emalea P. Warner, Wilmington, Del. Maryland: Mrs. F. W. 
Wood, Baltimore. District of Columbia: Jennie W. Scudder, 


Washington. Oanada: Margaret E. Robinson, Edmonton; 
Emma M. Williams, Toronto. Kentucky:: Lilla N. Breed. 
Louisville. Tennessee: Letitia W. Morgan, Nashville. Texas: 


Margaret B. Bentley, Dallas. Ohio: Anna L. Capelle, Cincin- 


Mrs. Cora V. V. Lambert, Chicago. Wisconsin: Alice I. Vinje, 
Madison. Minnesota: Jane R. Laidlow, St. Paul. Jowa: 
Louise Daniels, Des Moines. Missouri: Cora F. Shewell, St. 
Louis. Kansas; Agnes 8. Birkhead, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Nebraska: Sara $8. Deutsch, Lincoln. Colorado: Lulu B. Sin- 
ton, Colorado Springs. Washington: Mrs. Stella A. W. Dwin- 
nell, Victoria, B.C. Oregon: Alice H. Wilbur, Portland. Cali- 
fornia: Mrs. J. J. Harris, Sacramento; Harriet R. Spalding, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. V. B. Mersereau, San Diego. Nominating 
committee: L. §S. Carpenter, Brookline, Mass., chairman; 
Frances E. Dusehak, California ; Elizabeth Lee Eliot, Minne- 
sota; Cora M. Hueston, Illinois; Bertha Langmaid, Massa- 
chusetts; Alice Latham, Canada; Emma J. Powers, New York; 
Alberta G. Scott, Tennessee; Ruth Wetzel, New York. Creden- 
tial committee: M. 8S. Bartlett, Chestnut Hill, Mass., chairman; 
Katherine G. Allen, Watertown, Mass.; Ruth H. Locke, Water- 
town, Mass.; Ruth Lyon, Brookline, Mass.; Helen S. Morse, 
Brookline, Mass.; Grace H. Warren, Brighton, Mass. Auditing 
committee, Alice Baker, Framingham. 


Commission on Polity Makes Its Report 


Important Changes in the Interest of a More Efficient Denomination 


Tue CHRISTIAN Reretster offers for the careful consideration 

of its readers the following report of the work of the Polity 

Commission. It is the most important administrative pro- 
posal in the recent history of the denomination. 


HEH COMMISSION ON POLITY of the General Con- 
Besta: gave notice through its chairman, Rey. Frederick 

R. Griffin of Philadelphia, at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, Tuesday, May 22, of amend- 
ments to the by-laws of the Association. 

The General Conference, at the meeting in Detroit, Septem- 
ber, 1921, created a Commission on Polity. This Commission is 
eomposed of Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Ernest G. Adams, Providence, R.I.; Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chi- 
eago, Ill.; Prof. Francis A. Christie, Meadville, Pa.; Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; Mr. Henry M. Williams, Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. Charles H. Strong, New York City, N.Y.; Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
Albert A. Pollard, Boston, Mass., and Rey. Palfrey Perkins, 
Weston, Mass., secretary. ‘The Commission will make its 
report at the biennial meeting of the General Conference at 
New Haven in September. In view of the fact that many of 
its recommendations if carried out will require amendments to 
the by-laws of the American Unitarian Association, and as pro- 
posed amendments to the by-laws of the Association must be pre- 
sented one year before action can be taken upon them, the Com- 
mission has anticipated its report by offering amendments which 
in effect will give a new set of by-laws to the Association. 

The Commission believes that the General Conference should 
be amalgamated with the American Unitarian Association. 
The Conference has performed a very useful function, and the 
Commission is not in favor of discontinuing its separate exist- 
ence unless its most valuable features are incorporated in the 
life of the Association. The amendments of which the Com- 
mission gave notice at the annual meeting of the Association 
aim to carry over into the Association the essential features of 
the Conference, purpose and organization. 

The proposed amendments with a brief explanatory note on 

each are given for careful consideration. 


a 


ARTICLE I.—PuRPOSE 


The purpose of the American Unitarian Association shall 


be: 
To diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of 


pure religion which in accordance with the teaching of 
Jesus is summed up in love to God and love to man; 

To encourage sympathy and co-operation among religious 
liberals ; 

And to strengthen the churches which wnite in the 
Association for more and better work for the kingdom of 
God. 


The Association recognizes that its constituency is congre- 
gational in tradition and polity, and that nothing in these by- 
laws is to be construed as an authoritative test. 

Notr: This article preserves what is essential in Article I. of the 
present by-laws of the Association and in the preamble of the con- 
stitution of the General Conference. It is shorter than the preamble, 
it removes the possible dogmatic implication in Article I. of the 
by-laws of the Association and gives clearer emphasis to promoting 
Sympathy and co-operation among religious liberals. 


ArRtiIcLte IT.—OrGANIZATION MEMBERS 


Churches and other religious, educational, and philanthropic 
societies which in each of the two financial years previous to 
an annual meeting shall have made a contribution to the 
Association, shall be members of the Association. Hach mem- 
ber chureh shall be entitled to be represented at all meetings 
of the Association by its minister or ministers and two 
accredited lay delegates for the first fifty voting members or 
fractional part thereof and by one additional delegate for each 
additional fifty voting members, chosen during the year at any 
regular or special meeting ; all other member societies shall be 
represented by the president and two other accredited delegates, 
only, chosen as aforesaid. A contribution must be placed in 
the hands of the officers of the Association on or before April 
30 to entitle a church or other society to be represented in the 
following annual meeting. 


Nore: This article defines the membership of organizations. — It 
provides for the membership of churches and other societies. Tt 
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differs from the present law of the Association in that it permits 
a church to be represented by “its minister or ministers,’ whereas 
the present law permits representation by one minister only from 
each church, Further, it gives to each church the right to be repre- 
sented by one additional delegate for each fifty voting members above 
the first fifty voting members. . 


ArtTIcLE III.—Inpivipuat Lirr Anp ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


A subscription of fifty dollars shall constitute a person a 
member of this Association for life, but no church or other 
society shall be entitled to the representation set forth in 
Article II. by virtue of.any subscription used for the creation 
of life members. No person constituted a life member after 
the first day of May, +1925, shall have the right to vote; but 
nothing herein provided shall be construed to affect the rights 
or privileges of life members duly constituted as such before 
the first day of May, 1925. 

A subscription of one dollar or more shall constitute a per- 
son, not a member of any church because of distance there- 
from, an associate member of this Association for the year 
beginning the first day of May following its receipt. Associate 
membership shall not carry the right to vote. 


Norte: This article recognizes and preserves the rights and privileges 
of those who are now or before May, 1925, may become voting life 
members. It differs from the present law in that it provides that 
after May, 1925, persons who become life members shall not have 
the right to vote. In effect this article will mean that by degrees the 
Association will become a fellowship of churches and other societies 
rather than of individuals. 

The provision of the second paragraph limiting associate membership 
to those who are not members of a church “because of distance there- 
from” is intended to provide religious fellowship for those who are 
thus deprived because of distance from a church with whose aims 
and interests they are in sympathy. 


ARTICLE 1V.—HonorARY MEMBERS 


The board of directors may by unanimous vote at a regular 
meeting elect honorary life members of this Association who 
shall have the rights and privileges of accredited delegates. 
Such elections shall be by ballot and nominations shall lie over 
one month. The number of such honorary life members shall 
not exceed twenty-five. 

Notre: Article IV. of the present by-laws permits the election of 
honorary members by the unanimous vote of the directors, “‘two-thirds 
of their number being present.’’ No such elections have ever taken 
place, because two-thirds of the entire board of directors have never 
been present at a regular meeting. The proposed by-law makes possi- 
ble the intent of the original by-law, but limits the total number of 
such honorary life members to twenty-five. 


ARTICLE V.—OFrFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The officers shall be a president ; one or more administrative 
vice-presidents; and eight (8) regional vice-presidents, one of 
whom at the time of his election shall be from Northern New 
England, one from Southern New England, one from the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, one from the Southern States, one from the 
Central West, one from the Rocky Mountain States, one from 
the Pacific Coast, and one from the Dominion of Canada; a 
secretary, a treasurer, who with twenty-four (24) other per- 
sons shall constitute the board of directors. 

They shall be chosen by ballot at annual meetings, except 
that the board of directors may fill any vacancy to hold until the 
next annual meeting. The terms of office shall be as follows: 
the president, administrative vice-presidents, the secretary, and 
the treasurer, for four years; eighteen (18) of the directors of 
whom not less than nine shall be laymen, not less than three 
shall be women, and not less than five shall be ministers, for 
three years, one-third to be elected annually; all other officers 
for one year. 

Norn: This article adds to the present officers and directors ‘‘one 
or more administrative vice-presidents’ and six directors. It provides 
for a four-year period of office for the principal officers and for a 
one-year period for the six additional directors. In the life of the 
Association certain executive officers perform the functions of vice- 
presidents and should be so designated. The reason for adding six 
directors will be given in Article IX. The longer term of office for the 


principal officers is arranged to dignify the office and to enable the 
officers to make plans upon long lines. 
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ARTICLE VI.—QuorUM AND SPECIAL Mrrtines 


The board of directors shall meet at least once in three 
months, ten members constituting a quorum, and shall have 
charge of all the business and interests of the Association, the 
direction of its funds and operations, and authority to call 
special meetings of the Association whenever they shall deem 
it necessary or expedient. 

They may choose from their own number an executive com- 
mittee to have charge of such business as must. be transacted 
between meetings of the board of directors, which committee 
shall meet at the call of the president or secretary. 

Norn: This article increases the quorum from eight to ten. 


ARTICLE VII—THE TREASURER 


The treasurer shall have the custody of the corporate seal 
and of the funds, deeds, and all other evidences of the property 
of the Association; shall receive moneys, make disbursements 
as directed, and otherwise transact all the business of the Asso- 
ciation relating to its property and finances. He shall sign, 
execute, and deliver all agreements, deeds, and othér instru- 
ments of conveyance, assignment, or transfer, in the name of 
the American Unitarian Association, which shall be under the 
seal of the Association. He shall have authority to sell, with 
the approval of any two other members of the finance com- 


. mittee, any stocks or other personal property owned by the 


Association. 


Notr: When the present by-laws were adopted, the secretary was 
the only salaried officer. There are now many such, and it is unneces- 
sary to define in the by-laws the duties of the secretary. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to define for legal and business purposes the duties 
of the treasurer. Hence this article is substituted. 


ARTICLE VIII—MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of May, in Boston, Mass., of which due notice shall be 
given by circulars to the members of the Association and by 
advertisement in two or more newspapers published in Boston 
at least ten days previous to the annual meeting. 

The Association shall in the fall of each alternate year begin- 
ning in 1925 hold a meeting away from Boston, but within the 
United States or the Dominion of Canada, to consider and act 
upon all matters to promote the objects of the Association. 

No business transacted at any meeting other than an annual 
meeting, requiring the appropriation of money, shall become 
effective until ratified by the board of directors or the Asso- 
ciation at its next annual meeting. 

Norm: Among the services rendered by the General Conference is 
the biennial meeting away from Boston. This article requires the 
Association to hold in the fall of each alternate year beginning in 
1925 a mecting away from Boston. By this provision the advantages 
in the biennial conference session will be preserved, and in addition 
the meeting will be able to transact Association business. To conform 
to legal requirements as well as to the wise and necessary custom of 


the business administration of the Association, the third paragraph 
is added. 


ARTICLE [X.—NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 

Nominations for officers shall be made as follows: 

A, The board of directors shall nominate the president, the 
administrative vice-presidents, the secretary, and the treasurer 
at a meeting when these officers shall not be present or entitled 
to vote. ” 

B. The Unitarian Ministerial Union, the Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and the Young People’s Religious Union 
shall each have the right to nominate one director to serve for 
one year. 

O. The nominating committee as hereinafter set forth shall 
nominate one director to serve for one year to represent all 
societies and agencies of primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members, which are dedicated to the social 
expression of religion. 

D. The nominating committee as hereinafter set forth shall 
nominate one director to serve for one year to represent all 
schools, colleges, and other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its constituent members. 
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' new dark age except a spiritual renaissance. 


(9). 


BA. The other eighteen directors, of whom one-third shall be 
ehosen annually for three years, and all other officers quali- 
fied to be members of the board of directors shall be nominated 
by the nominating committee chosen as the Association shall 
from time to time determine. 

Nominations for any and all officers and directors may be 

ade through nomination papers signed by fifty adult voting 
members, of whom not more than five shall be members of any 
one constituent church, and such nominations when reported to 
the secretary of the nominating committee not less than sixty 
days prior to any annual meeting shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting. 

Norn: This article provides for the nomination of the principal 
executive officers by the board of directors rather than by the nomi- 
nating committee of five members appointed by the president. The 
directors, being a larger and more representative body, are in closer 
touch with the thought of the denomination, and are in a better posi- 


tion to know the requirements of the offices and the fitness of the , 
candidates. 
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In order that the board of directors may be representative of all 
movements and organizations of vital concern to the common work, 
six directors are added, four of whom are nominated by the four soci- 
eties named, and two directors by the general nominating committee. 
Through this amendment the board of directors will become a com- 
munity of responsibility for all interests directly related to the 
Association and its members. 

The last paragraph in this article continues the present right of 
direct nomination by nomination papers. 


ARTICLE X. 


An amendment of these by-laws proposed at one annual 
meeting may be adopted at the next if the majority of the 
members present vote in favor of it. 


Norn: This is the same as the present Article IX. of the by-laws. 


All these amendments as well as some further recommen- 
dations will appear in the report of the Commission. The 
Council of the General Conference has set apart most of the 
time on one day for discussion of the report. 


One Great Man the World Will Hear 


The Chief Need, Glenn Frank tells the Sunday School Society 


NE OF THE MOST distinctive addresses of Anniversary 

Week was that given by Glenn Frank, editor of the 

Century Magazine, at the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society on Thursday. Mr. Frank took 
for his theme “The Spiritual Outlook for Western Civilization” 
and presented a carefully considered message in vigorous and 
convincing terms. He said that the chill winds of materialistic 
philosophy have recently been blowing over Western civiliza- 
tion. It is interesting to note the reaction of various types of 
minds to the present situation. We have the incorrigible 
optimist, who refuses to see the perils that are all about us. 
We have the incorrigible pessimist, who predicts doom for _ 
modern civilization. There is a third type of mind, the rational 
type, which recognizes that a flood seems to be overtaking our 
civilization, but hopes that when the waters have subsided 
they will have watered the seeds of new life and new growth. 

Nothing, the speaker declared, can prevent the coming of a 
In spite of the 
many perils that threaten our world, the speaker believes that 
we are living now in the morning hours of a new civilization. 
The basis for this belief comes from an analysis of two types 
of literature which our time is producing, the literature of 
despair and the literature of hope. 

Mr. Frank found the literature of despair to be characterized 
by five fears: (1) the biological fear, that humanity is repro- 
duced from the least fit stocks; (2) the psychological fear, 
that crowd processes of thinking are displacing keen individual 
consideration ; (3) the economic or industrial fear that machine 
production, quantity output, and standardized materials have 
produced a method which has in it the seeds of disintegration ; 
(4) administrative fear, that the bigness of the world and its 
complexity has outstripped men’s capacity to solve its problems ; 
(5) moral fear, which sees in this-time a relaxing of all 
ethical standards. This fear has given rise to the contemporary 
chatter about the younger generation, that it is quite definitely 
“on the loose.” ‘ 

There is ample ground for each of these fears, and only sheer 
feats of economic and social engineering will remove the 
grounds for them and save civilization. This great task will 
not be accomplished by optimistic sayings, by the human chan- 
ticleer strutting about the walls of civilization and crowing for 
the dawn. 


The speaker’s confidence and hope for the future does not 
rest, he said, on considerations advanced by many people as the 
way out of our difficulties. 1. It is not based on a belief that 
war stimulated any spiritual awakening among the soldiers, 
for we now realize that war never stimulated spirituality in 
anything. What war does is to break up the deeps of human 
nature and so give us an opportunity for new growth, for 
advance. That is all that war can do, or has done. 2. This 
hope is not based on the new mysticism, or the supposed revela- 
tions of men like Sir Oliver Lodge and Conan Doyle. We are 
hardly likely to get a spiritual advance from this knocking at 
the gates of heaven. 3. Nor is this hope based on any single 
coherent world-wide movement that is imminent in our churches. 
The church of our time neither can nor will furnish leadership 
in this. crisis unless it will have the courage to substitute the 
religion of Jesus for current Christianity. If it would lead, the 
church must scrap its ancient vocabulary and speak of religion 
in terms that can be understood by the man in the street. It 
will have to redefine the word “faith.” That word is apt to mean 
a belief in doctrines that were formulated long enough ago by 
men who look dignified enough in steel engravings. “A man of 
faith” ought to mean, not a credulous person, but one who has 
confidence in the soundness of God’s universe. It should 
describe not the conformist, but the pioneer and the innovator. 


If the churches are to lead our day, they will have to spend 


more time and money on seryice than on services. They will 


have to make and declare the results of a careful analysis of 


modern conditions of life. I know, the speaker said, the 
answer that is usually made to this demand, namely, that the 
ministers should keep out of politics and instead should preach 
the old gospel. Now the old gospel when it was formulated 
spoke the language of its time, and met the conditions that 
were then prevalent in the world. The commandment “Thou 
shalt not steal” grew out of conditions in which “stealing” 
meant the appropriation by one person of another’s posses- 
sions. In our time there are so many ways of stealing,—push- 
ing up the price of goods, controlling the market, and watering 
stocks. There are so many instances of the man who would not 
steal from anybody, but is perfectly willing to steal from every- 
body. 

The preacher must condemn this modern form of stealing 
and see the modern applications of all the moral laws. Unless 
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he does this, he becomes a mere seller of rhetoric. A 
clear understanding of the relation religion bears to the perils 
and sins of our time must dominate the churches of our day, 
if they take any part in leadership for the future. 4. The 
speaker said he did not visualize the spiritual renaissance in 
terms of the return to an ancient faith. It can be conceived 
and achieved only in terms of modern thought and modern 
knowledge. There are many indications that religion is com- 
ing closer to our present-day thought and life, and so achieving 
real progress. The attempted return to fundamentalism which 
Mr. Bryan represents is but a back eddy in the current, an 
attempt to put up a dramatic last stand on behalf of the old 
as against the new. What you.hear in Mr. Bryan’s utterances 
is but the death rattle: ‘ot an old order. 

Now the one thing, the speaker declared, that is the ground 
of his vision and expectation of a spiritual renaissance is the 
literature of hope which expresses the forward movement of 
our time. Whether this hope can be made reality will depend 
upon the ability of those who lead to seize upon the ideas in 
modern knowledge in all directions which have the germs of the 
future in them. These ideas in the mass of accumulated facts 
are the raw materials out of which the new world must be 
built and by which it will be shaped. A prominent spiritual 
leader placed in a position where his words would reach the 
whole world would have the power to direct this new thought 
and life to its fruition. ‘The probability is that such a leader 
would need to be one in a high position in the government of 
some one nation, who would have the power to perceive these 
new molding ideas and to use them to bring about the spiritual 
awakening. 

With skill and power of illustration, William L. Barnard, 
secretary of the Laymen’s League, quickly turned the attention 
of the audience from the engrossing address by Mr. Frank 
which preceded his to a matter of denominational interest, the 
Star Island institute. In that favored spot, said Mr. Barnard, 
men and women who would be glad to do something in their 
home church on behalf of religious education receive enlighten- 
ment as to what they may do, and gain courage in leadership. 
It is not possible to give a complete training course in the two 
weeks of the institute, but it is possible to give a vision of what 
may be done and to impart the spirit which is willing to under- 
take the task; comparable in its effect on the human soul to 
the experience on shipboard of coming out of a dense fog into a 
bay of water brilliantly lighted with sunshine. Star Island 
institute brings illumination and so enables the one who would 
serve the coming generation to have courage to undertake the 
great task and determination to find the way. 

This address was followed by a motion picture of the Star 
Island Laymen’s League institute of 1922. 

The address of the president, Dr. William I. Lawrance, at 
the morning session of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
was a look into the future. Dr. Lawrance said that such a 
look would reveal problems numerous enough and large enough 
to prevent any oversatisfaction on our part, but it would also 
stimulate us with the thought of what may yet be accomplished. 
He dealt with the present condition of the equipment used by 
our church schools, which, though growing better year by 
year, is still far from adequate, and the training of teachers 
which, though it has improved greatly, still leaves much to be 
desired. We must extend the sense of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity in religious education beyond the churches to the com- 
munity at large. The week-day schools of religion, which have 
doubled in number in the past year, point out an interesting 
movement in this direction. Another change that must be 
brought about is that in the educational process. A transforma- 
tion is taking place in secular education in this respect, and 
the same change is going on in religious education. It is a 
transformation from a conception of education as a mere 
process of learning to the vision of training in those skills and 
ideals which transform and redeem life. 
~ One large problem awaiting solution, more profound in its 
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significance and more difficult of approach than any so far 
mentioned, is the study of what takes place in a developing 
mind and character under the influence of religious teaching. 
If we would advance in methods and results of religious educa- 
tion, we must ask just what do the influences and agencies 
brought to bear on child life in the name of religion do to 
human character, and how do they do it. A scientific study in 
this direction has recently been undertaken by a commission 
well equipped with funds and with scientific investigators, and 
its results will be eagerly awaited... We may not wait, however, 
for the findings of such a commission, but must pursue our task, 
realizing that what is taking place in the minds and hearts 
of children is of the greatest importance, and that we should 
bring to bear upon their lives such influences as will tend to 
develop them in the right direction. Our task, that is, is noth- 
ing less than the production of citizens of the commonwealth 
of God. 

Mrs. Mary E. 8. Root spoke of the use of the story in religious 
education, explaining why we use the story and how the teacher 
may prepare for story-telling. Among the types of stories which 
the teacher of religion may use are pre-eminently Bible stories, 


then nature stories, folk-tales, the myths, hero stories, and 


fact stories. Mrs. Root described the type of story-poems and 
biographical sketches which may be used to advantage with 
adolescent groups and pointed out the value of the story in 
the work of young people’s societies and in vacation church 
schools. 

Rey. R. Ernest Akin presented “The Youth Movement and 

the Church,” showing that we need the influence and work of 
the young in our churches for our own preservation, in order 
that they may give their contribution to our church life, and 
that through the church they may give a pees service to the 
community and the world. 
. The business of the Sunday School Society was dispatched 
with efficiency and success. The report of the clerk, Rey. Anita 
Trueman Pickett, showed the excellent work done during the 
past year by the board of the Society, and the report of the 
treasurer, George R. Ferguson, showed that an increasing 
amount of the income of the funds of this society is turned over 
each year to the American Unitarian Association for work in 
religious education. The amount so contributed the past year 
was $2,750. 

The ushers for the day, who added much to the comfort of 
the audience, were members of the Newton Center Unitarian 
ehureh school, Rev. George L. Parker, minister. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Boston, Mass.; vice-presidents, Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist, Melrose, Mass., Mrs. Minnie E. W. Stevens, Erie, Pa.; 
clerk, Rev. Anita Trueman Pickett, Peabody, Mass.; treasurer, 
George R. Ferguson, Winchester, Mass. Directors af serve for 
three years, 1923-26: Henry H. Griffiths, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Boston, Mass.; Clarence M. Joyce, Leomin- 
ster, Mass.; Winslow H. Loveland, Hyde Park, Mass.; Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, New York, N.Y. 


The Aged Moon 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


A slender wisp of moon, as pale as paper, 
Stands in the morning sky, 

As if it held a dim and dying taper 
For small birds mounting high. 


White curls of cloud, like petals blown from roses, 
Drift down across the gray, 

And turn to leaf of gold, as Dawn uncloses 
The gleaming gates of day. 


» What silver-shrouded ghost dare lag, unbidden, 
Where sunrise banners wave? 
The thin, bent moon has anes away, and hidden 
Far in a purple grave. 
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The Great Reformation in Russia 
The True Story of an Historic Religious Event 


LEWIS OLIVER HARTMAN 


Editor Zion’s Herald 


I 


Sunday, the twenty-ninth of April in the year nineteen hun- 
dred twenty-three, is destined to become one of. the most impor- 
tant dates in church history. For on that day nearly five 
hundred bishops, archbishops, metropolitans, monks, priests, 
and laymen of the historic Orthodox Church of Russia assembled 
in the magnificent Cathedral of Christ our Saviour in Moscow 
for the first session of the Second All-Russian Territorial Council 
since the overthrow of the Czar—an epoch-making meeting sig- 
nalizing the inauguration of a reformation in Greek Catholicism 
comparable only to that of Martin Luther in the Roman Church. 


HE SCENE WITHIN the vast spaces of the great cathe- 

dral on that memorable Sunday would have furnished an 

artist excellent material for a series of pictures of peren- 
nial interest to all mankind. Standing under the lofty dome 
and in the transepts of the Greek cross were literally thou- 
sands of men, women, and children, who remained hour after 
hour listening to the intonations of the priests, and crossing 
themselves at intervals in the service, while within the sanctu- 
ary or altar, which represents both the throne of God in heaven 
and the tomb of Christ on earth, sat the high officials—metro- 


. politans, archbishops, and bishops. Everywhere the dazzling 


magnificence of the pre-revolution era was in evidence. Gorgeous 
banners floated from each kKliros or choir place; numerous 
ikéni (holy pictures), before which the people reverently bowed 
and crossed themselves, stood near the sanctuary ; and the altar 
itself with its rich ikonostds (image screen) blazed with jewels 
and gold. As the service progressed with its impressive ritual 
and indescribably melodious chants and responses, archbishops 
and bishops clothed in sacerdotal vestments of purple and 
gold performed with staff and censer the ancient rites of the 
church. Meanwhile at intervals from the dome far overhead 
were heard the deep reverberations of the cathedral bells, 
adding their solemn cadence to the worship of Almighty God. 
The program of the day was primarily of a religious charac- 
ter, but several speakers, among them Krasnitzky, dean of the 
cathedral, and Peter, Metropolitan of Siberia, addressed the 
Council, stressing particularly the crisis now confronting the 
Russian Church and the absolute necessity of reform. 


First Business SESSION 


The Council organized for actual business on Wednesday 
afternoon in the chapel of the former graduate theological 
academy of the Orthodox Church. This building, like all 
other property in Russia, is now owned by the state and is 
used as a meeting-place for conferences and conventions. The 
auditorium, which, though slightly smaller, reminds one of 
Wesley’s Chapel in City Road, London, was erowded to capac- 
ity at every session, the delegates occupying the main floor, 
while the visitors filled the galleries. 

By seven o’clock on May 2 every available seat was taken 
and many persons were left standing in the aisles along the 
walls. On the platform there was placed a long table behind 


Tur Recister offers with great satisfaction the story of Russia’s religious reformation, told by an 
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atv. Dr. Hartman was present at the famous meeting of the Council one month ago. His description and 
interpretation of what occurred constitute one of the most wonderful records of modern religion. Count 
upon it, nothing to equal it for authenticity has been published in America. 


which sat the three metropolitans, Peter of Siberia, Antonine 
of Moscow, and Tikhon of Kief (not to be confused with 
Patriarch Tikhon), clad in the vestments of their office, includ- 
ing the pure white perpendicular birettas (hats) draped with 
flowing veils. Seated at the table with the metropolitans 
were other officials and behind them the members of the 


WHERE THE COUNCIL SESSIONS WERE HELD 
Graduate Theological Academy in Moscow 


Council’s executive committee. At the right of the stage were 
the stenographers, and just in front at the press tables sat 
the newspaper correspondents. 

- A temporary altar had been erected at the back of the plat- 
form, and after Metropolitan Antonine, the head of the church 
in Moscow, had called the Council to order, the whole assembly 
arose while the officials, who had turned their backs to the 
audience, led in the singing of a solemn chant of invocation 
as they faced the holy ikon. Immediately after the devotions 
the delegates proceeded to business and elected Metropolitan 
Antonine honorary chairman, Metropolitan Peter active chair- 
man, and Archpriest Novikoff secretary, of the Council. 


BisHoP BLAKE SPEAKS 


The outstanding feature of Wednesday’s session was the 
address of Bishop Edgar Blake, one of the three official repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to attend the Council in response to the 
invitation of the Russian Church. The two other members 
of the episcopal delegation, Bishops John L. Nuelsen and Anton 
Bast, found it impossible to attend the Moscow meeting because 
of an eleventh-hour change in its date. 

The welcome accorded. the spokesman of Methodism bore 
every mark of hearty sincerity, for after the secretary of the 
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Council had read a translation of the communication sent by 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson in behalf of the episcopal board, the 
five hundred delegates arose in honor of the speaker from 
America, and Metropolitan Peter greeted him with a holy 
kiss. Bishop Blake then delivered a dynamic address charac- 
terized by the progressive spirit, and a close understanding of 
“the obligations of the church to the world in these critical 
days. He also succeeded in revealing to the assembled dele- 
gates the genuine interest of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the welfare of the Russian people and the Holy Orthodox 
Chureh. ae: 

[This message we shall publish in an early issue.—Ebp1rTor.] 

Judged by the receptian given the bishop at the close of his 
address by both priests and laymen, it immediately became 
apparent to all present that a new understanding had been 
created between Eastern Catholicism and Western Protes- 


THE SIBERIAN DELEGATION TO THE COUNCIL 


The seventh standing figure from the reader’s right to left, 
the man who is midway between the windows, is the famous 
Metropolitan Peter, the dominating personage of the church 


tantism. Certainly the time was ripe for such assurances as 
were brought by Bishop Blake, and in addition, the fact that 
Greek Catholicism, particularly in Russia, presents many Prot- 
estant characteristics in sharp contrast to the hard dogmatism 
and assumed infallibility of the Roman Church made for a 
welcome acceptance of the fraternal message from America. 


LEADING PERSONALITIES IN THE REFORM 


We had a most unusual opportunity while in Moscow to 
study at close range the men who are shaping the new religious 
movement in Russia. We heard some of them conduct services 
in their churches; we watched most of them in action in the 
Council sessions ; we sat with these leaders in group conferences 
and asked multitudes of questions bearing on the meaning of 
the present reform; we ate meals together and learned to 
know each other almost as intimate acquaintances. 

Krasnitzky, one of the foremost spirits of the Living Church 
group, is dean of the largest and most imposing church in 
Moscow, the Cathedral of Christ our Saviour, in which the 
first session of the Council was held. He is a good executive, 
a tireless worker in the interest of reform, and before the 
Council opened was considered to be the one man most likely 
to win the chairmanship. 

Vedensky, dean of the churches of St. Zacharias and St. 
Elizabeth in Petrograd, is perhaps the brainiest man in the 
Russian Church to-day. He was our guest for dinner one 
evening and did not leave until nearly one o’clock in the 
morning, discussing during these hours practically every im- 
portant aspect of the new movement. He is still a young man, 
but he has been well trained and understands his country and 
his church. He is, moreover, thoroughly familiar with the 
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methods and aims of modern Biblical research, the new psy- 
chology, and the findings of social science. He understands 
and writes English but cannot speak it. 

This leader deeply resents the charge that the Soviet govern- 
ment is controlling the church and says: “We believe that 
the church of Christ is much greater than any government, and 
should not be under it. But it is true that many of us believe 
that the church should have much in harmony with Com- 
munism. We aim to bring Christianity back to the life of the 
first three centuries. Jesus Christ Himself was a Socialist. 
The members of the first church had all in common. We shall 
be in accord with the Government but not of it.” 

One evening about seven o’clock we dropped into Antonine’s 
eathedral in the heart of Moscow just as the service was 
beginning. In the midst of the crowd loomed the massive 
figure of the metropolitan himself, in robe and miter, intoning 
in deepest bass the opening passages of the liturgy. His 
heavy, impressive face reveals in a measure the fact that he 
was born to dominate men. He was the first bishop in Russia 
to raise the red fiag over his church in the revolution of 1905, 
and was imprisoned for the act. It was he also who had the 
courage to attack the wickedness of the late Czar’s court and to 
denounce and unmask the degenerate monk, Rasputin, who 
exercised such sinister control over the Czarina. 

Luoy is easily the leading layman of the Russian Church. He 
was appointed procurator under the Kerensky régime after the 
overthrow of the Czar. Under the monarchy the procurator 
was practically the Czar’s dictator in charge of the church, 
and thus to Luov in 1919 came the virtual headship of ecclesi- 
astical affairs for the whole country. He is a most interesting 
character. In the old days, as a member of the royal family 
he lived in luxury, while to-day, with only one suit of clothes 
to his name and hardly enough to eat, he confessed as he sat as 
our guest the wickedness of the old autocracy, and his ardent 
espousal of the social revolution and the new order of things. 
Intelligent, courageous, almost fanatical, he will not tolerate 
anything that appears to stand in the way of the emancipation 
of humanity. 

Metropolitan Peter of Siberia was the “dark horse” of the 
Council. Almost every one was predicting that Krasnitzky 
would be elected permanent chairman of the Council. Peter - 
was known as a good speaker and an ardent progressive, but 
he hailed from far-away Siberia. Nevertheless, this young 
man of forty years quickly came to the fore in the election, 
all parties finally agreeing upon him and giving him the place 
of power. His is a pleasing personality, and with all his 
ardent liberalism he has a good spirit, tact, and genuine parlia- 
mentary ability. ‘ 

“Tikhon of Kief,” said one of his friends at the Council, “has 
always been a liberal.” He is metropolitan of the historic city 
where in 988, in the reign of Vladimir I., Christianity was first 
introduced into Russia by Greek monks from Byzantium. He 
has a pleasing, thoughtful face and appears quietly to study and 
weigh men and appraise movements. 

The Archbishop of Nizhni Novgorod is Yevdokin, who has 
been in America and has caught the spirit of religious free- 
dom and the conviction that church and state should be 
separated. He has been a theological teacher and was the first 
archbishop to recognize the revolution. Yevdokin has kept 
his priests out of politics and boasts that none of his ten bish- 
ops have been in prison.» Like Vedensky, he most ardently 
desires to bring the church back to the ideals of primitive 
Christianity. 

Novikoff is the secretary of the Council. Carefully and 
watchfully he guided the business of the gathering during its 
busy days, now and then giving whispered promptings to the 
metropolitans, and keeping the records of this historie eon- 
clave. (To be continued) 

NEXT WEEK—Dr. Hartman will tell why and how the Coun- 
cil unfrocked Tikhon the Patriarch. It was the most dramatic 
incident of the Council. Tikhon’s is a sad case. It is here 
presented accurately and very differently from the story printed 
in most of the daily papers. 
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OF MEN 2 


A darkening sky 

and a whitening sea, 
And a wind in the 

palm trees tall; 
Sooner or late comes 

the call for me, 
Down from the mountain 

or up from the sea, 
Then let me lie 

where I fall. 


And a friend may write, 
for friends there be, 
On a stone from 
the dark sea wall, 
‘Jungle and town 
and reef and sea, 
I have loved God’s earth, 
and God’s earth loved me, 
Take it for all in all!’ 


—David 8. Jordan. 


Naturalist, Teacher, Prophet 


Tun Days or A MAN. By David Starr Jordan. 
2 vols. New York: World Book Company. 
$15.00. De Luxe $40.00. 

Here is a notable autobiography by Dr. 
Jordan, which he calls in the subtitle: 
“Memories of a naturalist, teacher, and 
minor prophet of democracy.” The au- 
thor reminds us that he has been living 
for a half-century three more or less 
independent lives: first, and for the love 
of it, that of naturalist and explorer; sec- 
ond, also for the love of it, that of 
teacher; and third, from a sense of duty, 
that of minor prophet of democracy. And 
he adds that if he had his days to 
live over he would again choose all the 
three. 

This is indeed a versatile life. Few 
lives have been more varied, and few lives 
more fruitful. To follow through the days 
of this man is to reach out into many 
fields of experience, and to touch many 
notable men and women. Dr. Jordan was 
one of the early students at Cornell, and 
the ideals that the president and founder 
of Cornell fought for became the com- 
manding educational standards embodied 
later by Dr. Jordan in the new university 
of the far West. He was one of the 
members in Professor Agassiz’ first class 
in his proposed summer school of science 
on the island of Penikese, and Professor 
Agassiz’ passion for truth became his 
also. He was one of a group of scientists 
that tested in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Professor Bell’s telephone and the 
first typewriter. Later he tested the first 
automobile on the Pacific Coast, con- 


structed by a clever Californian mechani- 
cian, in the ascent of Mount Hamilton. 
He was the first president of Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University, which has become 
his chief monument. Dr. Jordan traveled 
extensively in Japan, Hawaii, the South 


-Seas, Hurope, and Australia; he passed 


through the earthquake and fire of 1906; 
he did some distinguished work for the 
protection of the fur seals in his fight 
against pelagic sealing; he served the 
country efficiently as a diplomat; and he 
has been in later years one of the great 
prophets of international conciliation, a 
truly wise preacher of peace. We might 
add to all this that he is a poet of no 
mean order. 

Dr. Jordan was by training and nature 
a keen observer of the world animate and 
inanimate. On these pages he has re- 
corded his impressions of men and events 
with brilliant phrase and incisive com- 
ment. One marvels that a single life 
could hold so much of significance. 

0. B. J. 


A Great Citizen 


CHARLES JoSpPH BONAPARTE. His LirH AND 
Pusiic Sprvicus. By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


In the spring of 1921, within four 
months of each other, the State of Mary- 
land and the city of Baltimore lost two 
men universally acknowledged as their 
leading citizens and most conspicuous 
figures. One of these men was a great 
prince of the church, the other a leading 
lawyer and citizen, notable for his distin- 
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terested public spirit and sincere devotion 
to the common welfare. In March, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons passed to his reward, to be 
followed in June by Mr. Bonaparte. Which 
of the two had a personality more inter- 
esting or more picturesque, is an open 
question. No one who ever saw Mr. Bona- 
parte is ever likely to forget the tall 
figure crowned by a head in shape un- 
questionably Napoleonic, a direct inheri- 
tance from his famous great-uncle, the 
swaying walk, the peculiar smile, cryptic 
but kindly, the curious high-keyed, twitter- 
ing manner of speech, which the sideways 
motions of his head made the more bird- 
like. His language, both in conversation 
and more formal public utterance, was 
forcible and interesting, and, if not elo- 
quent, was an effective blending of humor, 
common sense, unbending integrity, and 
an irony swift and keen as a rapier- 
thrust. Thus the personal qualities of 
the man, fully as much as his historic 
background, made him a unique figure. 
To portray this personality with anything 
like convincing skill subjected his biogra- 
pher to a test as searching as it was 
worth while. That the result is a work 
which scarcely measures up to its oppor- 
tunities, and is chiefly notable for the 
opportunities it has missed, is a matter 
for genuine regret. Far from being a 
Sargent portrait, Mr. Bishop’s biography 
is a competent statement of only average 
merit. Yet as the comprehensive record 
of a career rich in civic usefulness, it is 
not without inspiration. Apart from Mr. 
Bonaparte’s four years’ service as Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Attorney-General of 
the United States, his life was one of 
layish service for the community where 
he was born and where he continued to 
live until the last of earth. He was a 
great citizen. No worthy cause lacked his 
support. In the fight for civic freedom 
against the corrupt forces throttling the 
life of city and state, which was fought 
to a successful finish in 1895, he bore a 
gallant and influential part. Rich, culti- 
vated, if he had obeyed his tastes, he 
might have remained aloof. That he did 
not do so, but instead flung himself into 
the heat of the conflict, energetically 
championing a forlorn hope, redounded to 
his lasting credit. And so he continued 
through all his days. A highly-educated 
and resourceful lawyer, his gifts were ever 
at the disposal of all who needed them. 
Without material compensation of any 
kind, he labored that the Negro might 
have justice, that Civil Service Reform 
might be extended. The Municipal Reform 
League of Baltimore, the Consumers’ 
League, the Federated Charities, the 
Maryland Child Labor Committee—these 
and a host of kindred movements never 
sought his aid in vain. A stanch believer 
in American institutions, an ardent advo- 
eate of the highest ideals of public ser- 
vice, the relentless foe of every variety 
of civic wrong, a speaker of pungent utter- 
ance and of caustic wit, he gave lavishly 
of his powers that the right might pre- 
yail. As a manual of good-citizenship, a 
contribution to the literature of American 
ideals, this story of Charles Joseph Bona- 
parte deserves wide circulation, in spite 
of the technical defects it may contain. 
A, R. H. 
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The Founder of Modern Medicine 


Tur Lire or PAstTpur. By R. Vallery-Radot. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Oo. $3.00. 

In a recent newspaper voting contest 
in France, two million votes were cast 
placing Pasteur above Napoleon as the 
greatest man in French history. How are 
the mighty fallen, when the humble tan- 
ner’s son is ranked above the great em- 
peror! This is the centennial edition of 
the life of this notable man, the founder 
of modern medicine. 

The story of Pasteur’s investigations 
have been called the greatest fairy-tale 
of all science. And as we follow the suc- 
cessive experiments described in this book, 
through failures, and obstacles, and dis- 
couragements, and sorrows, and weak- 
nesses, to those triumphs which have 
made for Pasteur a place as one of the 
great scientists of all time, one is held 
spellbound by an enchantment which no 
fairy-tale ever possessed. For this man’s 
mind was like a fairy wand, waved by 
God’s hand over the mysteries of the in- 
finitesimally small, and lo! the mysteries 
had vanished. Here, then, is a book for 
every one to read. In the whole history 
of medical knowledge there has hardly 
been so astounding a series of important 
discoveries as these which are here so 
simply outlined. Ch Bedi 


An Influential Educator 

SAMUEL TRAIN DuTTON. By Charles Herbert 
Levermore. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. : 

If every young educator falls under the 
mood in which his profession seems 
eramped and unfruitful, he will have a 
new vision of its possibilities as he follows 
the recital of the ever widening circles 
of influence of which Samuel Train Dut- 
ton was the center. As teacher, school 
principal, school superintendent, director 
of the Horace Mann Schools, and professor 
in Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and then exercising a statesman’s 
powers in directing the affairs of the 
American College in Constantinople, Near 
East relief of various sorts, the successive 
efforts to organize a World’s Peace, this 
man demonstrates that there are few 
heights of human usefulness to which an 
educator may not aspire and win. 

It is a moving story, excellently told, 
and the multitudes of friends this man 
made in Norwalk, New Haven, Brookline, 
Boston, and New York will take deep 
satisfaction in reading it. His idea of 
the socializing of the public schools and 
his demonstration of it will bear valuable 
fruit for all time. WwW. F. @ 


An Irrecoverable New England 

AMERICA OF YESTHRDAY, AS REFLECTED IN 
THH JOURNAL OF JOHN Davis LonG. Hdited by 
Lawrence Shaw Mayo. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $38.00. 

The kindly, genial face which fronts the 
title-page of this volume will be familiar 
to many of the older generation of readers 
of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Governor 
Long was generous of his service to the 
Unitarian Fellowship, and was eagerly 
sought as a speaker and presiding officer 
at our local and national conferences and 
at the May Meetings. Some of us were 
privileged to know him as a personal 
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friend, and have walked with him the 
later reaches at least of the America of 
Yesterday. The schooldays in Buckfield, 
Me. (the opening entry of the Journal 
is dated February 13, 1848), and the ex- 
periences at Harvard of the 50’s, few 
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fear and suspicion, is compelled to fast, 
is made a drudge and slave, is subjected 
to all sorts of limitations and abuses by 
social opinion and the power of the priests. 
That Ramabai has begun a movement to 
save India from such degrading and 


of us could check up with our own per- »tragic conditions is the hopeful message 


sonal memories. But how provocative of 
comparisons, not always soothing, is this 


JOHN DAVIS LONG 


picture of that irrecoverable New Eng- 
land of homogeneous stock and sharply 
drawn issues, social, industrial, and 
political! Wasily the most absorbing sec- 
tion of the book, however, is that which 
tells the story of the Spanish War, the 
shaping of the New Navy, and the first 
stirrings of the vigorous personality of 
Theodore Roosevelt as a dominant force 
in American politics. In that period, of 
course, many of us, not yet decrepit, had 
an active share. How completely our life 
now has been separated and differentiated 
from our life then by the intervening cata- 
clysm of the great World War of 1914, 
a reading of these pages reveals. After 
all, one does not need to have lived a 
very long life in order to have been a 
citizen of the America of Yesterday. 
AM. 


The Child-Widows of India 


PANDITA RAMABAI SARASVATI. By Clementina 
Butler. New York: Fleming H.. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

The secretary of the American Rama- 
bai Association has here told the pa- 
thetic and highly dramatic story of a little 
woman who gave her life to the educa- 
tion and salvation of the child-widow of 
India, and left behind her, when she died 
a year ago, the memory of a remarkable 
faith and courage, and a movement still 
going on with its redeeming and ever- 
enlarging work. 

Ramabai estimated that there were in 
India about twenty-three million widows, 
of whom ten thousand were under four 
and fifty-one thousand between five and 
nine years of age. By the laws of Manu, 
a widow is accursed, is looked upon with 


of this book. It pictures also a delightful 
and unique personality, a lovable little 
woman, a scholar, a saint, and a servant 
of God. F. RB. S. ¢ 


The Downfall of a Dynasty 

THY REAL TSARITZA. By Madame Lili Dehn. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Madame Dehn, a close friend of the 
Empress, writes to vindicate the charac- 
ter of the sovereign she loves, attacked 
by infamous scandals, and also to explain 
the evil influence of the infamous monk 
Rasputin in the imperial family. She 
gives us a charming picture of the domes- 
tic life in the palace at Tsarkoe Selo, the 
Empress, shy and retiring, devoted to her 
husband and children, their tastes of the 
simplest, the Emperor fond of sports, and 
possessing a stronger will than is com- 
monly believed. It was a beautiful mar- 
riage in which they asked only happiness 
of life. 

Into this domestic Eden came the un- 
kempt, ignorant peasant monk, with a 
reputation as seer and healer, sponsored 
by some of the great ladies of Russian 
society. His influence was complete over 
the imperial couple when the recovery of 
the Tsarevitch from a serious illness was 
ascribed to the spiritual power of the 
monk. Neither the Emperor nor the Em- 
press credited the scandals freely circu- 
lated about Rasputin, “simply because 
they were so bad.” His enemies overshot 
their mark. When the Empress was re- 
proached for her friendship with a com- 
mon peasant and her belief in his holiness, 
she replied, “Our Lord did not choose 
well-born members of Jewish society for 
his followers.” And Madame Dehn adds 
that she thinks the Empress placed Ras- 
putin on a level with Saint John—both 
were, in her opinion, mystics. “If the 
Empress were guilty of any weakness, it 
was stubbornness. In the case of mo- 
rality,, domesticity, and religion, she 
brooked no contradiction.” In the opinion 
of Madame Dehn, the Revolutionary lead- 
ers made use of the hated and dreaded 
influence of the monk to further - their 
ends, and certainly he was an. agent, a 
powerful one, in their attack upon autoc- 
racy. 

Events moyed rapidly in 1917, when 
the Revolution broke out, and this eye- 
witness of the earlier events gives us 
graphic pictures of the distress and 
heroism of the imperial family, the death 
of Rasputin, the abdication of the Tsar, 
the brutality of the guards, the insolence 
of Kerensky in his brief day of authority. 

Not since the royal executions in the 
French Revolution has there been so dra- 
matic, so appalling a personal tragedy as 
the murder of the whole imperial family, 
six persons, in 1917. The downfall of a 
great dynasty, the disappearance of a 
devoted family of parents and children, 
the privation and suffering in general,—all 
unite in these sympathetic pages in a pro- 
foundly human appeal to us whose lines 
have fallen in pleasant places. 4. D. L. 
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“A Socialized Saint” 


Tup JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN. Jdited by 
Amelia M.. Gummere. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $5.00. 

The bicentennial of John Woolman’s 
] birth came in 1920. It was hoped that 

“8 complete edition of the Journal and 
q says would be ready for that time. 
Unayoidable delays prevented. In the 

interval, however, new material has come 
to light, so that the delay was a fortunate 
j one. This will probably be the definitive 
| edition of the works of Woolman, con- 
} 


taining everything he wrote so far as it - 


is now known, with some hitherto unpub- 
lished material. In addition to the Jour- 
nal itself there is added an admirable 
) biographical sketch to supplement the 
, meager information contained in the 
Journal, the essays in which Woolman’s 
- interest in the freeing of the slaves and 
| the relief of the laboring classes is very 
evident, an appendix containing short 
sketches of many interesting old friends, 
contemporaries of Woolman, and an ex- 
-haustive bibliography. 
John Woolman’s Journal has long been 
 eonsidered a classic, whether considered 
from the religious or the literary point of 
view. This book will give a delightful 
picture of the author, who joined the ut- 
‘most humility of personal character with 
a “holy boldness” in the face of what 
he considered iniquity, who brought to- 
gether personal religion with social con- 
eern, aS they must still to-day be united. 
His writings are full of spiritual light, 
and yet they are a “treasure house for the 
Christian radical.” The issue of slavery 
is dead, but the problems of poverty and 
labor are still with us. John Woolman 
is still the schoolmaster to show us the 
way of peace. oO. B. J. 


Fathers of the Liberal Faith 


ADDRESSES, BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 
By Alexander Gordon, M.A. London: Lindsey 
Press. 58. net. 

A work of exceptional interest to Uni- 
tarians, particularly to all interested in 
the history of the Unitarian movement 
in the British Isles during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Its 
ten chapters consist of a series of biogra- 
phies, recounting the lives of successive 
fathers of the liberal faith, from Servetus 
to Thomas Belsham and Richard Wright, 
including illuminating accounts of the 
eareers of Thomas Firmin, Peter Bayle, 
Philip Doddridge, and Theophilus Lind- 
sey. Written in a style clear, candid, 
scholarly, seasoned with a due measure 
of quiet humor, they reveal the historic 
“imagination as well as a deep sense of 
underlying spiritual realities. Especially 
valuable are the chapters on Servetus 
and Lindsey. These contain not a little 
new material. The student of Unitarian 
history cannot afford to neglect this book. 

A. RB. H. 


| A Gifted Daughter of France 


Mrmorigs or My Lirn. By Sarah Bernhardt. 
New York: D. Appleton € Company. $3.00. 

Madame Bernhardt’s recent death has 
ealled attention again to this book of 
recollections first published some years 
ago. The new edition is not, as one 
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might suppose, the complete life-story of 
this extraordinary woman. It brings her 
life down only to 1881, and the close of 
her first American tour. But while we 
wait for the memories of these last four 
decades we can find delight in this inti- 
mate tale of the early years of a woman 
of genius, an actress, a painter, a sculp- 
tor. There is an interesting account of 
the early convent life with the escapades 
of the irrepressible maiden; there is a 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


record of her dreams and studies, her 
triumphs in France and elsewhere in 
Europe, her share in the War of 1871, 
her London début, and her American tour. 
Vain, erratic, and headstrong, she was 
ever the despair of her managers, and in- 
deed it was her inability to get along with 
them in France that first led to her tours 
in other lands. These recollections are 
full of interest and told with vitality and 
piquancy. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tum GOSPEL IN THD TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
By Rev. J. C. Massee. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.25. 


These sermons by the pastor of Tre- 
mont Temple in Boston were delivered 
before a congregation which granted the 
speaker’s postulates. Many readers will 
have a different view of the origin and 
nature of the Ten Commandments. The 
consequence is that they will be like the 
man in Bergson’s story, who was asked 
why he did not weep at a sermon when 
everybody else was shedding tears, and 
replied, “I don’t belong to the parish.” 


TwINS AND OTHDR STORIDS. 
New York: Dodd, 


THE CLINTON 
By Archibald Marshall. 
Mead & Oo. $2.00. 


For those Americans who have a purely 
sentimental feeling toward England,— 
that England portrayed so attractively 
for us by the Victorian noyelists,—Archi- 
bald Marshall should prove a source of 
much satisfaction. At least once a year 
he writes a new book, in which, by some 
miracle, none of the modern changes ap- 
pear. This book can hardly increase Mr. 
Marshall’s fame, but it may keep his name 
favorably in the minds of the reading 
public. 
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MopgRn PHYSIOLOGY HyGimner AND HpALTH, 
Book Two. By Mary Haviland. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The rapid advance made by modern 
science on the profoundly interesting field 
of public health requires frequent revi- 
sion of old texts and more frequent publi- 
eation of new books. The distinctly new 
production here presented under the au- 
thorship of Mary S. Haviland, who is the 
Research Secretary of the National Child 
Welfare Association, offers much valuable 
new material. She treats the subject of 
health in an attractive intimate style 
which is sure to hold the interest of young 
readers, for whom it is obviously written. 


THE HWALTH OF THH KUNABOUT CHILD. By 
William Palmer Lucas. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

A book for mothers and fathers. It 
includes eleven discussions on the every- 
day experience of the growing child, with 
charts, tables, outlines, and schedules for 
those who wish to undertake detailed 
study. Professor Lucas considers the child 
from the mental, moral, and physical point 
of view. The book concludes that it is 
mainly the parents’ fault if the child is 
not healthy and happy. BE) H: €: 


CoMMON SENSE RBLIGION. 
H. Wilson. 
pany. $1.50. 

A discussion of church doctrines in 
which their truth or reasonableness is not 
questioned. What the author asks is, 
Granted their truth, how do they work, 
what help do they give? The effort is 
made to show that they are practically 
useful. There may be people who are 
best reached by such an appeal, but it is 
not likely to impress readers who desire 
a great and inspiring view of life which 
they believe to be true. 


By Rev. Frank 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 


Tun INFLUNNCH OF THH CHURCH ON MODERN 
PROBLEMS. By Various Writers. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

This is a record of the addresses and 
papers given at the thirty-seventh con- 
gress of the Hpiscopal Church, in 1922, 
at Baltimore, by a group of men chosen 
with great care, in the hope that they 
might make some real contribution to 
certain moot questions. Dr. Samuel S. 
Drury of St. Paul’s School, Bishops Fiske 
and Slattery, Dr. Floyd Williams Tomkins 
of Philadelphia, William Austin Smith, 
late editor of the Churchman, and Hd- 
ward 8S. Martin, editor of Life, are among 
the distinguished contributors. 


I BwLIBVE IN GOD AND IN HvOLUTION. By 
William W. Keen, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.00. f 

Dr. Keen, a brilliant writer and able 
surgeon, has been induced to present in 
book form an address given at Crozier 
Theological Seminary, June 26, 1922. Dr. 
Keen’s thesis is that the remarkable simi- 
larity between the mechanics of the human 
system and of lower animals indicates 
that the human species has evolved ac- 
cording to the same laws that have con- 
trolled animal and plant development. 
This tiny book is immensely worth while. 
It hits the fundamentalists a solar-plexus 
blow. | 
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The Red Balloon Party 
ROSE BROOKS 


Six small boys sitting in a dejected row 
on a stone wall sprang to life at the sound 
of a shrill whistle. 

“Balloon-man!” said, Peter, with as 
great interest as if he were three instead 
of eleven. Sure enough, around the curve 
of the road came the fanriliar balloon-man, 
his hat battered as ever, in one hand a 
cluster of gay balloons,—blue, yellow, red, 
—in the other hand a satisfying collection 
of gaudy paper windmills. 

Peter’s mother watched from a window. 
Seeing by chance the dejected row, she 
was about to call out a suggestion when 
the balloon-man saved her the trouble. 
“What can they want with a balloon?” 
she thought as the six scampered toward 
their old friend. Hach boy was searching 
his pockets and evidently the collection 
of pennies had totaled ten, for the balloon- 
man smiled upon them with a flash of 
white teeth, and, loosening one white 
thread, passed over to the waiting group 
one red balloon. “Now what can they 
want with a balloon?’ Mother repeated 
to herself as the boys, all animation now, 
scuttled through the back yard, across the 
little brook, and into the meadow beyond. 
To satisfy her curiosity, Mother went out 

on the sleeping-porch and watched. Every 
" boy was chattering, though Mother’s ears 
caught no distinct words. 

“Oh, well,—their own pennies,” she re- 
flected just as a great shout arose. 

Peter held the balloon string, and amid 
the clamor, up sailed the red balloon, 
higher and higher, till a friendly breeze 
took it in charge and blew it across the 
meadow and out of sight, the while six 
small boys waved their arms after it. 

“Well, I must say that fun didn’t last 
long,’ thought Mother, turning on her 
heel. And that was the last she thought 
of the red balloon till she and Peter sat 
face to face at the luncheon-table. 

“We bought a balloon this morning,” 
said Peter, whose cheery habit was to re- 
count his doings. 

“So I saw,” said Mother. “You’re all 
about three years old, aren’t you?’ 

Peter smiled. ‘Ho! We didn’t buy it 
just to play with! Course not.” 

“No?’? from Mother. 

“No,” said Peter. “We made believe it 
was an airship, and it flew away. Course 
nobody could be the pilot, but it’ll come 
down somewhere. There are boys every- 
where, aren’t there, Mother?” 

“Yes,” agreed Mother. “Fortunately 
there are. But when the red balloon 
comes to earth it will be in no condition 
to amuse little boys and girls. Did you 
think it would?’ 

“Course not,’ said Peter, helping him- 
self to his fourth roll, and added casually, 
“We tied a note to it.” 

“Oh, well!’ said Mother. “Now dawn 
begins to break. What did the note say?” 

“Jack found a pencil in one pocket,” 
resumed Peter, leisurely going into details, 
“and Tom had a knife to sharpen it, and 
Jimsy found a piece of paper in his pocket, 


and we spread it out flat on Sunset Rock 
and we wrote the note. Course I can’t 
remember just ’zactly the words, but we 
said who we were and where we lived, 
and we said we played together all the 
time, and we said we thought it would 
be fun to play with somebody we’d never 
seen some day. And whoever found the 
note would he write to me, and I gave 
my address, and maybe we could meet 
him and his friends at some place half- 
way between and have a picnic. Could 
we, Mother?” 

“Wait till you get an answer to your 
balloon message,” counseled Mother. 
“Then we'll see.” 

The next morning but one, the postman 
brought a letter addressed in a childish 
hand to Peter Martin. “Peter!” called 
Mother, and in answer appeared not Peter 
alone, but Peter with five boys at his 
heels. ‘Peter! Mother waved the letter. 
“Maybe this is in answer to your red 
balloon !” 

Peter tore open the envelope and all 
six read aloud: 


Dear Peter Martin:—Six of us play to- 
gether, too, three boys and three girls. We 
live in Claremont, so the red balloon came five 
niles, and it came down in my yard and we 
found the note, and our mothers say we may 
have a picnie if your mothers say so, too. 
We could have it at the Maze. Everybody 
knows where that is and it’s about halfway. 
Can you come next Saturday and be there at 
ten? We all have bicycles. Have you? 

JOHN BARTON. 

Write to 67 Windsor Street. 


The boys looked at each other in a 
silence Mother failed to interpret. “Girls!” 
exploded Peter. ‘Three of them girls!” 

“How lucky!’ said Mother, before an- 
other boy could speak. “Girls are every 
bit as much fun as boys—did you ever 
think of that? I’ve always wished this 
boy neighborhood knew some little girls, 
and now your red balloon is bringing 
some.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Peter. 

“No fun going,” said Jimsy. ‘“Hop- 
scotch—that’s what I s’pose they’d want 
to play.” 

‘Dolls, maybe!’ suggested Tom, in mas- 
culine scorn. 

“You’ve set the ball rolling, or rather 
the balloon sailing,” said Mother. ‘“Sup- 
pose you leave the rest to me? I'll write 
the note to John and ask him to show 


Brothers 


I feel at home with everything 
That hath its dwelling in the wood; 
With flowers that laugh and birds that 
sing, ‘ 
Companions beautiful and good, 
Brothers and sisters everywhere ; 
And over all, our Father’s care. 
—ILucy Larcom. 


Sentence Sermon 


Thou shalt rejoice in every good thing 
which the Lord thy God hath given unto 
thee.—Deut. wavi. 11. 
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The Flag’s Day 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Merrily we march along, 
Sturdy feet will never lag. 

All in step we sing a song, 
To the birthday of our flag. 


Birds on flashing wings above 
Join us in out happy tune, 

As we wave the flag we love 
On this bonny day in June. 


Red and white and blue they grow— -° 
Happy flowers, fresh and gay ; 

Make a living wreath to show 
’Tis our flag’s own happy day. 


it to all the mothers. And instead of 
meeting at the Maze this first time, sup- 
pose you come here? I’ll have luncheon 
for all of you, and if by chance it should 
turn out that the girls like to play some- 
thing besides hop-scotch and dolls, you 
might arrange a picnic there for another 
day.” 

So Mother wrote the note and sent it 
immediately, and by return post the an- 
swer came saying the six children would 
be delighted to come the following Sat- 
urday. 

“Will they be all frilled up—the girls— 
the way some of them are at dancing- 
school?” asked Peter, as he brushed his 
hair in readiness. 

“Never—on bicycles,” Mother assured 
him. “Remember, not one of you is to 
peek into the dining-room.” 

At 9.45 six small boys in khaki play- 
clothes sat on Peter’s doorstep. Presently 
six shining bicycles came in sight—on 
three of them, boys, also in khaki play- 
clothes, and on the other three, girls, in 
white middies and serge bloomers. 

“Why, they look all right!” said Peter 
to his mates, as all six ran to the road. 

“Here we are—lI’m John Barton,” said 
the biggest boy, and instantly there fell 
one of those .inexplicable silences which 
preface the acquaintanceship of children. 
Mother saved the day by coming quickly 
out, and in two minutes everybody was 
chattering and laughing and wheeling the 
bicycles into the shade of the big oak. 

“They didn’t wear hats—the girls,” 
whispered Peter to’ Jimsy, and in his 
voice approval rang. 

Before they knew it they were all play- 
ing games—just the same games the six 
boys liked best to play—Hoist-the-green- 
sail, Duck-on-the-rock, I-spy. Hop-secotch 
was not so much as mentioned—and dolls? 
Undreamed of. ’ 

Surely it wasn’t time for luncheon? Yet 
there was Mother calling them and in they 
scampered—old friends all, in the space 
of two hours. 

Washed and freshened they stood in 
line, girls first, in the hall facing the closed 
dining-room door, and after an expectant 
minute or two Mother opened it from the 
inside. In crowded the children, and how 
they laughed! Tied to each chair was a 
red balloon—the identical balloon, one 
would say, that sailed away over the 
meadow and brought the twelve children 
together. 

Of course luncheon was delicious, and of 
course there was ice-cream and cake for 
dessert. And afterward there was much 
laughter and busy writing of notes, and 
in the front yard suddenly twelve bobbing 


ed 
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balloons flew upward, upward, till again 
a friendly little breeze blew them out of 


sight. 
“What did you all write in your notes?” 
asked Mother. “Do tell me, one at a 


time.” 

“T told about the red-balloon party,” 
bavan Dorothy, and before she could go 
on, eleven surprised voices in unison inter- 
rupted her. 

“So did I!” 

“Now play anything you like,’ said 
Mother, when the laugh subsided. “And 
if you should get tired “enough to play 
sitting-down games, I’ll come and play, 
too.” 

“Heny, meeny, miny, mo,” began John, 
counting to see who should be “it” in the 
next game. , 

“Same way of counting, same games 
everywhere, besides boys and girls every- 
where,” said Mother, smiling at Peter. 

After the party was all over and six 
bicycles were on their homeward way, 
Mother said to the boys: “John gave me 
this just as he was going. It’s a note 
from his mother, asking you all to his 
house for a play next Saturday.” 

“Hooray !” shouted six boys. 

“You want to go, even if there are 
girls?’ asked Mother, mischievously. 

“Guess all girls aren’t like these,” Peter 
defended himself to his cronies. ‘These 


girls were ‘most as good fun as boys!’ 


“What compliment could be greater?” 
said Mother, gravely, then, watching the 
six suddenly intent on some interest 
which led them to race out of the yard, 
she added to herself, “Now, wouldn’t it 
have been a pity if I’d told them not to 
waste their pennies on a babyish red 
balloon? I often wish grown-ups had as 
much sense as children.” « 

[All rights reserved] 


Looking Out for Number One 
MINNIH LEONA UPTON 


Geoffrey Harper and Jimmy Burnett 
live in the country; and when, last year, 
Geoffrey’s big brother Sidney and Jimmy’s 
Uncle Ross went away to the city to 
work, they gave their bicycles to Geof- 
frey and Jimmy. Both boys are large and 
tall for nine-year-olds, and so they soon 
learned to ride the wheels, and they 
have had a great deal of fun with them. 
Besides fun, they have found them very 
useful, because they live three miles from 
church and their fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters fill the family motor- 
ears to overflowing. 

The two boys have always been chums, 


but one day last summer they had. a 
It is hard to tell just how it. 


quarrel. 
started. You may have noticed that it is 
that way with quarrels, quite often. But it 
ended by Geoff’s calling Jimmy’s bicycle— 
which is rather shabby-looking, though 
strong—‘‘an old rattletrap,” to which 
Jimmy replied spunkily that looks weren’t 
eyerything, and his own wheel would still 
be good as new when Geoff’s was given to 


the junk man! 


It was Sunday morning, too! And they 
were really such friends! ‘ 

The going was slippery that morning, 
after a rain; so the boys did not go to 
ehurch, as usual, at half-past ten, but 
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waited until Sunday-school time, for the 
road to dry a bit. Their houses are on 
opposite sides of the road, and about “one 
holler apart,” they say. Hach of them 
saw the other wheeling his bicycle out at 
quarter-past eleven. Half-past would 
have been early enough, only they were 
thinking of the slippery road! 

Most important of all, a prize had been 
offered, at the beginning of the quarter, 
to each pupil who was not tardy once, 
and neither Geoff nor Jimmy had failed 
once, and this was the last Sunday of the 
quarter. 

Away they went, at the same moment, 
Jimmy keeping along about the same dis- 
tance behind Geoff as when they started. 
It was still wet, and slow going; and 
once Jimmy fell over and off, and got 
pretty muddy. Geoff, looking back at a 
turn, saw him trying to wipe the mud 
off, and grinned—yes, grinned! And 
Jimmy saw him! He straightened up and 
mounted, and soon had almost caught 


The Night Sky 
JANET GARGAN 


The night sky twinkles with the gleams 
Of stars,—wee lamps so bright! 

And silvery-white the moon globe beams,— 
A great, round, shining light! 

The milky way is like a veil 
Of diamond-dusted lace. 

So far away I see it trail, 
Its end is lost in space. 


Last night, I saw a flashing light 
Fall down to earth. There may 

Be stars that are not fastened tight 
And sometimes break away. 

“A shooting star,’ my mother said ; 
‘oTis burning as it falls. 

Now, little sky-seer, go to bed, 
Before the night owl calls.” 


up. Then the boy ahead was out of sight 
an instant, around a bush-bordered turn 
in the road. When Jimmy rounded it, 
there was Geoff, standing covered with 
mud, and fussing with his wheel. Jimmy 
rode by, eyes straight ahead. But in a 
minute he looked back. Geoff was still 
trying to do something to the wheel. 

Jimmy: rode on slowly a little way. 
He was-thinking hard. “A fellow’s got 
to look out for number one!” he said to 
himself. But he rode more and more 
slowly. “No, he hasn’t!” he said. In fact, 
he almost shouted it! Geoff looked up, 
his face red and scowly and dirty, to 
see Jimmy racing back to him. 

“What's up, Geoff?’ he called. But 
even as he asked he saw what was the 
trouble. In his tumble, Geoff had broken 
off one of the pedals. He had been try- 
ing to fix it with some string and wire. 
He pulled the wheel to the side of the 
road without speaking to Jimmy or look- 
ing at him, and started walking toward 
the church. 

Jimmy rode up to him. 
Geoff!” he said. 

But Geoff trudged on, not saying a 
word. S 
“Please!” said Jimmy. 

“Tm all right!” said Geoff, 

“Tf you don’t,” cried Jimmy, “I—Ill 
break something in my bike—see if I 
don’t!” 

Then Geoff smiled, a little muddy, queer 


“Get up behind, 
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smile, and climbed up. They started, but 
it didn’t work. Jimmy was not strong 
enough for two. 
Geoff got down. 
you can’t do it. 


“Thanks, Jimmy, but 
Go ahead. No use for 


‘both of us to be late!” 


In+a second Jimmy was off his wheel 
and pulling it to the side of the road. 
Then he was away like a shot! 

“Come on, Geoff!’ he called back over 
his shoulder. “It’s less’n half a mile! We 
can do it!” 

“Come back !” shouted Geoff ; but Jimmy 
didn’t seem to hear, so Geoff had to run 
too, and he caught up with Jimmy on the 
church steps. They tiptoed in, muddy, 
and puffing, just as the bell rang! 


[All rights reserved] 


6c 
Home, Sweet Home” 


May 8 was the one hundredth birth- 
day anniversary of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
which was first sung in public on May 8, 
1823, at the Covent Garden Theatre in 
London. John Howard Payne, an Ameri- 
can, wrote the words of the famous song 
as part of the book of an opera called 
“Clari, the Maid of Milan.’ Henry R. 
Bishop, the English composer, set the 
words to music. It is said that “Home, 
Sweet Home” can be sung, without the 
aid of written words or music, by a larger 
number of people than can any other 
song in the world. 

Although John Howard Payne had a 
remarkable career, he is little known to 
many Americans. He was born in New 
York on June 9, 1791. When a boy of 
twelve he edited a little weekly paper for 
children, which he called The Fly. He 
early wrote acceptable poetry, studied 
elocution, and later became a successful 
actor and playwright. He was the first 
American actor to appear on the boards 
in Great Britain. From 1842 to 1845, and 
again from 1851 until his death in 1852, 
he was United States Consul at Tunis, 
Africa. In 1883 his body was removed 
from Tunis to Washington, D.C. 


People without a Country 


Though the island of Guam is one of 
the possessions of the United States, goy- 
erned by our Navy Department, the in- 
habitants are at present persons without 
a country. The Judge Advocate of the 
Navy has come to the decision that “while 
a native of Guam owes perpetual alle- 
giance to the United States, he is not a 
citizen thereof, nor is he an alien, and 
there are no provisions of law whereby 
he may become a citizen by naturaliza- 
tion.” 


The Zoo—at Home 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


When mother hears a hullaballoo, she knows 
it’s us a-playing Zoo. ‘There’s Dolly tall,— 
she makes us laugh; she’s polka-dotted tall 
giraffe. And Tommy charges fierce at us; 
he’s big old hippopotamus. ‘There’s Susie in 
her striped dress; she’s zebra, anybody’d guess. 
Wee Davie is so quick and spunky, and full of 
trieks,—a perfect monkey. There’s rhino with 
his horny nose, and grizzly bear—“Woo-oof !”" 
he goes. I crawl until my tummy: aches ! 
I’m one of those old boa snakes. 

If you should hear a hullaballoo, you'll know 
it’s us a-playing Zoo. 
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Greetings from Other Lands 


Representatives from England, 


OLLOWING THE REPORT of the 
Commission on Polity, which is‘given 

in a separate place in THE RecistTrer, the 
afternoon meeting, Tuesday, May 22, of 
the American Unitarian Association, heard 


of the progress of, the faith in other 
countries. Four countries were repre- 
sented,—_RNngland by Rev. Harold W. 


Stephenson, France ‘by Roger Jezequel, 
Iceland by Prof. August HH. Bjarnason, 
and Holland by Prof. K. H. Roessingh. 
The theme of the speeches was closer as- 
sociation between Unitarians in all quar- 
ters of the globe. Mr. Stephenson summed 
up the sentiment when he said, “If we Uni- 
tarians would attain the greatest measure 
of success, we must, I think, continually 
aim at a greater internal cohesiveness.” 
He was the first speaker, and said in part: 
“More students for the ministry should be 
sent by each country for study in the other 
for at least one year. This plan would pro- 
vide for such students, moreover, condi- 
tions of study which, whether here or in 
England, would be characterized by a 
stimulating freshness and the opportunity 
to widen their Unitarian horizon and inci- 
dentally a good many other horizons as 
well, giving them also that sympathetic 


understanding which after all is the 
firmest basis of international good- 
will.” 


Another practical suggestion made by 
Mr. Stephenson for the realizing of this 
closer fellowship between the Unitarians 
on both sides of the Atlantic was the 
issuing by each publication society of its 
new literature for free distribution by the 
other in the places where it would seem to 
be likely to get the widest circulation. 

“Tf we Unitarians would attain the 
greatest measure of success,” he urged, 
“we must, I think, continually aim at a 
greater internal cohesiveness. We are 
apt to be somewhat of an army of strag- 
glers, each straggler as it were being a 
law unto himself, and with no great con- 
cern for the where and the whither of the 
others. Fach one of us likes elbow-room 
for his own thought, and most of us are a 
bit extravagant in our estimate as to the 
requirements of a. complete freedom. 
Thereby we lose infinitely more than we 
gain. One of the true tests of a man’s 
greatness is his capacity to realize his 
ideals and to hammer out his faith in the 
closest association with his fellow-men. 

“In two years’ time, both the American 
Unitarian Association and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association will be cele- 
brating their one hundredth anniversaries. 
In all the forethought that is given to 
those impending celebrations may there 
be ever in our minds the advantage to 
ourselves, and as I believe to the world 
at large, of an increasing interaction be- 
tween, and yet a wider co-operation on the 
part of, the American Unitarian churches 
and the Unitarian churches ‘of Great 
Britain, whose greetings to you I am 
privileged to convey.” 

“The conflicts between orthodoxy and 
liberalism in France belong to the past,” 
said Roger Jezequel of Paris, France, 


NEXT WEEK—The Young People, the Laymen’s Festival, Professor Roessingh, and Dr. J. Fort Newton! 


France, Holland, and Iceland 


bringing greetings from French liberals. 
“As a matter of fact, the name ‘liberal’ 
has lost a great deal of its meaning dur- 
ing the last ten years. This does not 
mean that all the liberals have disappeared 
from France, but rather that there are a 
good many orthodox people, and I believe 
the great majority of them, who have 
become more and more like the liberals. 

“A striking example is the case of a 
theological professor whose influence has 
transformed a Nicean seminary into a 
modern though an evangelical one. More- 
over, co-operation inereases every day 
between the right and left of the church, 
so that in every department of religious 
activity you find as leaders those who 
were formerly liberals. 

“Such men as Dr. Wilfred Monod and 
the late Charles Wagner have infused this 
spirit of liberalism in the teaching of the 
youth from the schools to the universities, 
and in all the life of the individual and 
the state. Especially to be mentioned is 
Professor de Faye of the Faculty of The- 
ology of Paris, who united in a remark- 
able way a highly scientific mind with a 
profound religious emphasis. This ten- 


deney in the religious life of France is° 


embodied in the Christian Students Move- 
ment, which is broad enough to include 
both Catholics and Protestants, and in- 
spire the boys and girls to free research 
of truth and character.” 

Mr. Jezequel is a native of Paris, his 
father being minister and general secre- 
tary of the Hglise Réformée de France. 
Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1916, Mr. Jezequel was 
mobilized in the French Army and in 1918 
was made an artillery officer. After the 
war he returned to the university and 
received the Master of Arts degree in 1920. 
He held a chair on the Faculty of The- 
ology of Paris until 1922, when he came to 
the United States as Fellow in Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

The subject brought by Prof. August 
H. Bjarnason of Iceland was ‘The 
Tendencies of Religious Thought in Ice- 
land.” The personality of the speaker was 
as interesting as his subject. He said: 
“Last year the Students Corporation of 
Rujkjavik held a sort of spiritual sym- 
posium or what they designed as the 
“Week of Religious Thought,’ where repre- 
sentatives for the chief tendencies were 
met in order to render account of their 
respective religious conceptions. There 
were representatives of the old-fashioned 
established church and of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; there was 
also a representative from the Theological 
Department of our university, and another 
for Spiritualism, now in vogue in Iceland, 
and finally there was a representative for 
the Theosophic Society at Rujkjavik. 
Each of these representatives delivered a 
discourse, whereupon there followed a 
general discussion of the matter, and the 
discourses as well as the discussions were 
published later. Thus you have the whole 
thing published and printed before you. 

“We Icelanders are rather broad-minded 
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and free from intolerance in religious mat- 
ters, and I think I can say that we are 
rather rationalistic. We like to under- 
stand things we are ordered to believe in; 
and if we find them too narrow or faulty 
in some way or other, we are eager for a 
substitute. This might explain the diver- 
gences which just now are so conspicuous 
in Iceland. 

“For a generation or two we only had 
our good old established church, because 
we did not then know of any other sort 
of thing. But then there came the liber- 
ated thought and the free discussion of 
these matters, and since we have had 
no concord. Each believes what he likes 
best, and there is now a general dissolu- 
tion in religious matters. All kinds of 
religious tendencies and organizations are 
now represented in Iceland, from Catholies 
and Old Lutherans to the New Theology, 
and we have the Seventh Day Adventists, 
Spiritualists, Theosophists, free Thinkers, 
and Agnosties. 

“As our trend of thought has now be- 
come more liberal, I should think that 
Unitarianism, represented by a sympa- 
thetic and broad-minded personality, would 
be met with good-will, especially among 
the educated—and who is not tolerably 
educated ?—in Iceland. Unitarianism would 
clear up the ideas. And it is just what 
we stand in need of, in order to get out 
of the theological jungle in which we are 
now living.” 

The last speaker was Prof. K. H. Roes- 
singh of the University of Leiden, Hol- 
land, and president of the International 
Congress of Free Christians, who brought 
to American Unitarians the greetings of 
those in Holland, and urged heartier co- 
operation and more frequent interchange 
of ideas. He delivered the Ware Lecture 
on Wednesday evening, and a report of 
that occasion is prepared for an early 
issue of THE REGISTER. 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 
Camp NOW. 


Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited-for their children. 
Patronize schools and camps ad- 


vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


JUNGALOW FOR AN IDEAL VA=- 
,CATION. On Lake Winnepesaukee. 
In the beautiful White Mountain Re- 
gion of New Hampshire. Lodge, Cot- 
tages, Tents, Boats, Tennis and other 
games. Golf near by. One hundred 
fifty acres. Recreation Hall. Quiet, 
Restful, Homey. Table unsurpassed. 
Raise our own vegetables. Illustrated 
booklet. Address, Dr. FRED P. 
HAGGARD, Wolfeboro, N.H. 
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Presbyterians Becoming Unitarian P 


Writing in the Presbyterian about the 
liberalism of Dr. Fosdick, Dr. John Fox, 
retired, who formerly held a pastorate in 
the New York Presbytery, admonishes 
members of the denomination to rouse 
themselves lest “your church become Uni- 

_tarian while you sleep.’ Commenting on 
the fear of Dr. Fox, the Boston Hvening 
Transcript in an editorial suggested that 

“it might be a good thing for all the 
young preachers of the country to spend 
a year or so in residence in Boston before 
they accept pulpits elsewhere.” The 
Transcript based its contention on the 
fact that the “Boston theology” replaced 
and continues to replace a teaching of 
judgment and retribution with the gospel 
of courage and hope. This interesting 
paragraph taken from the editorial gives 
a sane view of the situation. It is of added 
interest in the light of the note of con- 
demnation of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s preaching in the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, by the General As- 
sembly in Indianapolis. 

“The fear of Dr. John Fox and of the 
Presbyterian that ‘Presbyterianism will 
be Unitarianized’ if Dr. Fosdick is not 
put out of his pulpit, may be well 
founded,” says the Transcript. “That is 
a denominational question with which 
only the denomination concerned has to 
do. But in this part of the world the ex- 
pression of fear of lapsing into Unita- 
rianism provokes reminiscent smiles, and 
apparently awakes no terrors. From this 
geographical vantage-point, American re- 
ligious ideas seem to have been in a fluid 
state for more than a hundred years, with 
a strong drift of the general mass toward 
what Dr. Fox would perhaps eall Unita- 
vrianism. Nor do the other communions 
appear to be so much disturbed about 
this here as some of them are in other 
parts of the country.. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that it is so much more 
familiar a phenomenon. Bishop Slattery’s 
recent address before the Unitarian min- 
isters in Boston seems to be a rather 
fair indication that there is nothing for 
his own communion, at least, to fear, in 
the drift toward spiritual assimilation 
which he notes as a commanding fact of 
the present religious situation.” 


Film for Fundamentalism 


As an answer to the Bryan fundamen- 
talists in the great controversy, the West 
Side Church of New York has seeured 
the premier New York release of the 
scientific film entitled “Hvolution, from 
the Birth of the Planets to the Dawn 
of Man.” This film was produced by Ray- 
mond lL. Ditmars of the New York 
Zoological Society after fifteen months of 
hard and ingenious labor. The result is 
realistic in spite of the difficulties ob- 
viously involved: It is approved by the 
scientists of the American Museum of 
Natural History. It is not only surpris- 


THE CHURCHES AT WORK 


ingly accurate from the scientifie point of 
view, but very entertaining as well. It is 
to be exhibited in a first-class way with 
two large projection machines on the 
finest screen by expert operators. It will 
be preceded by two reels, different each 
night, of travel and edueational subjects 
earefully selected. The organist of the 
chureh, Mr. Frank Stewart Adams, is ar- 
ranging and synchronizing the score, and 
the soloist, Grace Leslie, will sing Car- 
ruth’s famous poem on “Hyvolution.” Mr. 
Ditmars will be present the opening night 
and will give a short address telling of 
his experiences in making the film. The 
chureh has secured the film for the week 
of June 4 to 9, and it will be given eve- 
nings at S and Wednesday and Saturday 
at 3 P.M. 


An Organist Emeritus 


Prof. George Mendall Taylor, for thirty- 
five years organist of the Harvard Street 
Chureh, Cambridge, Mass., has _ retired 
from active seryice. For seventy-two 
years Professor Taylor has been inter- 
ested in music, and during most of that 
time has been before the public in some 
musical way. He has been organist in a 
number of prominent churches. For a 
number of years he regularly gave an 
organ recital in old Music Halli, Boston, 
preceding a lecture and concert course. 
It is not the intention of Professor Taylor 
to go into inactive retirement, for his 
mind is alert and his devotion to music 
as intense as ever. He will continue to 
have pupils. At the annual meeting of 
the church where he has played for 
thirty-five years he was elected organist 
emeritus. 


Metropolitan Conference 


for Publicity 


The leadership of the president of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, Robert Starr Allyn, is respon- 
sible for something new in the line of con- 
ference procedure.. Not content with hold-° 
ing a public meeting each year, the direc- 
tors of the Conference meet in regular 
session every two months. Hach church 
is represented on the board of directors 
and receives from its delegate full ac- 
eount of what transpires at the meetings. 
The second meeting for this spring was 
held at the City Club, Thursday evening, 
May 17. There were present twenty-eight 
members, representing practically every 
chureh in the Metropolitan District. The 
meeting began with dinner at 6.30 and 
closed at eleven o’clock. The principal 
subject for action at this meeting was 
the plan of haying a publicity agent in 
connection with New York Headquarters 
who shall handle general publicity work 
of this neighborhood for the coming year. 
The plan was presented by Robert S. 
Dawe, secretary of the Laymen’s League 
for the Middle States, The Conference 
will try it for one year, if the churches 
approve. q 


A Two Hundredth Anniversary 


The First Parish Chureh, Sudbury, 
Mass., will celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the building of the church 
edifice, Friday, June 22. 


Veuve Chaffard 
French Olive Oil 


The Finest the World Produces 


‘= 


This Olive Oil im- 
ported by usin 
bottles directly from 
the grower in France, 
is absolutely pure 
virgin olive oil, made 
from the first press- 
ing of the finest hand- 
picked olives grown 
on the French Riv- 
iera. Its purity, del- 
icacy and flavor have 
placed it at the fore- 
front of the finest 
olive oilsin the world. 


VIE GHIAFEAB 
PAMDIN DE Ux FRANCE. 
Fini 


Full Quarts 
Full Pints 
Full Half-Pints 


_§. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
e 


DEAL summering place 
amid healthful surround- 
ings. Out-of-doorsports. Golf 
course in nearby town. Ex- 


cellent food. Vegetables from 


school farm. Additional ac- 
commodations. Sunday ser- 
vicesinAcademy Chapel. Fine 
congregations. Good music. 
Addresses by Messrs. Griffin, 
Burns, Perkins, Auer, West- 
wood, Weil, and Patterson. 
A real Unitarian Summer Col- 
ony. Make reservations in 
advance. 
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Dr. Slaten Preaches in New York 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, pastor of the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, who 
was removed last winter from the faculty 
of William Jewell College because of 
statements in his book, “What Jesus 
Taught,” preached Sunday morning, May 
20, in the West Side Church, New York 
City. In the course of his remarks Dr. 
Slaten predicted that the fundamentalists 
will cause removal of several other col- 
lege professors. He said they were plan- 
ning a campaign to compel teachers of 
high and grammar schools to accept and 
teach fundamentalist doctrines. He ex- 
plained that he had been a Baptist minis- 
ter for twenty-one years, but had accepted 


the Unitarian position during the last ten_ 


years. Continuing, he said: “The funda- 
mentalists are determined, organized, con- 
scientious, and powerful. They conceive 
it their duty to oust from all schools all 
teachers who do not acknowledge belief 
in the infallibility of the Bible, the virgin 
birth of Jesus, his vicarious atonement, 
bodily resurrection, ascension, and future 
return bodily to the world. This demand 
is so grotesque, so incredible, that many 
cannot believe it to be intended to be 
taken seriously. The Baptist and Pres- 
byterian denominations are threatened 
with disruption. College faculties are 
being required to subscribe to prepos- 
terous creeds or lose their positions. The 
fundamentalists say they must convert 
professors and teachers to their theology 
within five years or be themselves doomed. 
I think, then, they will be doomed. I 
understand a representative of William 
Jewell College is in this city to-day to 
raise $60,000. I hope he gets it. The con- 
servatives cannot halt the march of prog- 
ress, and ultimately that money will 
pay those who teach the things now 
prescribed.” 


Compares Church with University 


In an article on “The Church and the 
University,” contributed to the Pacific 
Unitarian by Dr. Charles W. Wendte, the 
writer says the University avoids the mis- 
take of the Church, which strives to 
identify religion with dogma. ‘The Uni- 
versity, though it deals mainly with as- 
certained knowledge and demonstrable 
truth, sets up no authoritative creed... . 
The Church, on the other hand, deals 
chiefly with truths of the speculative order 
whose very nature forbids exact, ab- 
solute. and final knowledge. For reli- 
gion is founded on man’s emotions, in- 
stincts, imaginations, hopes and fears, 
his longings and trusts—whose manifes- 
tations are as varied as human nature 
and human history. Yet the Church 
mistakenly claims exact, perfect and ul- 
timate knowledge on these subjects, a 
claim it cannot prove. It sets up pro- 
fessedly infallible creeds, and demands 
their acceptance as a condition of fellow- 
ship on earth and salvation hereafter. The 
inevitable consequence of this irrational 
course is to be seen in the’ innumerable 
divisions and strifes of the churches, and 
their increasing loss of influence over the 
minds and destinies of men. For in an 
instructed and progressive age like the 
present the only unity that is possible is 
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the unity that comes through freedom, 
through the voluntary affinities of the rea- 
son, the conscience and the affections; 
through the spirit of truth and the flexible 
bond of love.” 


Laymen Look to Star Island 


Chapters of the Laymen’s League are 
now electing representatives for the in- 
stitute for religious education to be held 
at Star Island, July 28 to August 11. 
Sixteen chapters in seven States have 
already sent names of their delegates to 
headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. Fifteen other chapters have in- 
formed the director, George C. Davis, that 
they have voted to send delegates, in a 
number of instances reporting that they 
will be represented by two laymen. Sey- 
eral of the delegates now enrolled are 
planning to take their wives for the two 
weeks’ outing. 
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Treasurer Thirty-two Years 


The church at Fairhaven, Mass., has 
re-elected Herman H. Hathaway its 
treasurer for the thirty-second consecu- 
tive year, and Harry L. Pope for clerk 
for the seventeenth term. James A. Stet- 
son was chosen superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. 


A Chautauqua Scholarship 


The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship 
at the Chautauqua, N.Y., Summer Schools 
is open for some teacher whose salary is 
not more than $1,500. It pays all ex- 
penses for room, board, and tuition at 
Chautauqua for a six weeks’ period. It 
is preferred that it be used by a Unita- 
rian or a Universalist. Application may 
be made immediately to Rev. George H. 
Badger, 202 Hast Livingston Avenue, 
Orlando, Fla. ‘ 
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i CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Watch these columns each week. Rate card furnished on request. 
i 


WANTED—A capable, refined woman house- 
keeper in family of two. Pleasant home, mod- 
ern conveniences, in heart of town twenty 
miles from Boston. Please reply stating par- 
ticulars. Address, C-50, CHRISTIAN REGISTOR. 


WANTED FARM—UNIMPROVED LAND 


SUMMER HOUSES 
SUMMER HOUSES—Many persons are _ still 
making their plans for the summer. Those 


who have houses to let or rooms with.or with- 
out meals, may reach patrons in this column, 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JOHN J. BLACK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


DUPLEX ~~ 
CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


‘“‘WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
S White Mountains to every part of the globe. 3 i Y 
Seq, recognized as the ‘‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


MAR EFRIGERATORSS: 


GOVERNMENT-USED el hi ee Reming- 


ton Model 10, like new, EMPiIRD TYP 


Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y. 


“In Over A Million Homes” they are 


its value is measured by its quality: the 
name “White House” merely identifies it. 


There’s None Better at Any Price 


In the same class with White House 
Coffee are our favorite White House Teas. 
All varieties packed under this brand in 
1-4 and 1-2 lb. sealed canisters. 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
BOSTON — CHICAGO 
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“The Air of Liberty - 
and Impartiality” 


_A casual compliment is not less pleas- 
ing than a formal tribute. Rev. Paul 
Gordon Fayour, rector of Trinity Church, 
New Rochelle,-N.Y., writes a letter to 
i Churchman, able liberal Episcopal 
ournal, about the good qualities of that 
paper, with some suggestions for larger 
service, and introduces his subject as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘“May I venture to send you a word 
of appreciation of the great service which 
the Churchman seems to me to be render- 
ing to the Episcopal Church in these days? 
It is not often that any church weekly, 
except perhaps in America THE CHRISs- 
TIAN RecGister and the Ohristian Century, 
breathes the air of reasonably independent 
religious thinking, to say nothing of the 
air of liberty and impartiality character- 
istic of good science and philosophy.” 


European Protestants are in Straits 


A plea for the stricken churches of 

Europe is being made by Dr. Adolf Keller 
of Zurich, Switzerland, who has come to 
America to tell the story of impoverished 
Protestantism to every audience he can 
reach. 
_ Dr. Keller is the official delegate of the 
Central Bureau for Relief of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in Europe. Dr. Keller 
says: “We appeal to the heart and to the 
conscience of the whole evangelical world 
to come to the rescue. Our fellow- 
believers are suffering sore distress in 
many countries in Europe where Protes- 
tantism is struggling. Many institutions, 
schools, and charitable institutions are 
threatened with extinction or are in dan- 
. ger of passing into other hands. Thou- 
sands of professional men, clergymen and 
their families, widows of retired pastors, 
and widews of clergymen are in straits. 
Many of the Protestant institutions neces- 
sary to the life of the church, such as 
home missions, missionary work, or the 
church press, are ruined or are going to 
cease for lack of funds. This widespread 
and heavy affliction concerns the whole 
evangelical world. European Protestant- 
ism, aS a whole, is at present confronted 
with one of the greatest dangers in its 
history.” 

Dr. Keller is visiting the principal 
cities. He will be in Boston May 27 and 
28. , 


In Annual Session 


The annual supper and business meet- 
ing of Unity Church, Humboldt, Ia., was 
held Tuesday, May 1. Gratifying reports 
were given of the work done the past 
year by the various auxiliaries connected 
with the chureh. The organization of 
a Religious Union of young people, bear- 
ing the name of Unity League, is a source 
of especial gratification to friends of the 
church. W. O. Brown and Mrs. C. H. 
Devereaux were elected to the board of 
trustees to succeed themselves. Mrs. H. H. 
Russell was elected president of the 
board of trustees and of the church. Miss 
Myrtle Parsons was made secretary and 
George J. Bicknell treasurer for the ensu- 
ing year. Mrs. Ray Leland was elected 
chorister. The male quartet, organized 
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by the new chorister, sang two numbers. 
A unanimous and enthusiastic call was 
extended to Miss Agnes ©. Larson to re- 
main as minister of the church for the 
coming year. 


Miss Barnard Will Speak 


Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of the 
Swansboro Circuit, North Carolina, and 
Mrs. J. B. Damon of Shelter Neck, Watha, 
N.C., are to be North until the middle of 
September. They will be very glad to 
speak before Alliances or other organiza- 


_ tions interested in the North Carolina 


Schools. 
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Miss Padgham’s Training Class 


The North Jersey Conference during the 
coming year will undertake definite work 
with regard to religious education and its 
chureh schools. Rey. Elizabeth Padgham 
of Rutherford, who during the past win- 
ter has been conducting a teachers’ train- 
ing class, has proposed that the Confer- 
ence carry on a definite program. A pre- 
liminary meeting looking forward to the 
carrying out of this plan was held at the 
church in Rutherford, Wednesday evening, 
May 16. Seventeen teachers from church 
schools were in attendance, representing 
Hackensack, Passaic, and Rutherford. 


Ancient Mexico, the Mound Builders 
and Stonehenge of England 
definitely linked together 


Geo. H. Cooper, Sea Captain, Astronomer, Archaeologist and Inventor of the Octimal 
System of Arithmetic (now being agitated in connection with the currency of England ) 
has undoubtedly discovered the primitive astronomy, the geometry and arithmetical plans 
upon which these ancient monuments are founded. This he thoroughly proves in his 
book “Ancient Britain” —“The Cradle of Civilization” together with an amazing array of 
other facts pertaining to ancient history. These critics endorse it: 


June 5, 1922. 

I have read the book, ‘Ancient Britain,’’ with 
fascinating interest for it throws light into the 
dim regions of the remote past. Since my eighth 
year I have wondered about Stonehenge. Early 
science was told to initiates within its sacred 
enclosure. Britain and Wales have filled a 
mighty career in human evolution. Venerable 
Salisbury plain is comparable to Palestine. I 
have written so many articles on Atlantis that 
the chapter on that submerged civilization is of 
great interest. The chapter on the Cortesian 
Codex is of equal interest. Ancient Mexico 
and Yucatan are so wonderful that the half has 
not been told. The very name Druid has always 
fascinated me, also Perseus, the Argonauts, 
Plato, the Odyssey and Mound Builders of 
America. The chapter on the Transformation 
Myths, page 211, and on the Cross, page 219, 
are of great archaeological interest. And to me 
especially the chapters on Mathematics of the 
Ancients and Calendars, pages 241-259. 1 recom- 
mend this new book, revealing years of study, 
to all who are interested in the origin of human 
civilization. 

EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN, 
Director of Mount Lowe Observatory, Los 
Angeles. 


Hillis-Murgotten Co., Publishers 


April, 1922. 
Massive and overwhelming proofs that the 
Garden of Eden was on Salisbury Plain. A 

masterpiece of archaeological New Thought. 

H. L. MENCKEN, 

Editor of Smart Set. 

Feb. 15, 1923. 
This book will be recognized as a remark- 
able contribution to archaeological matters, 
with the merit that a plain man can read it 
with surprising ease. It reveals wide reading, 
profound reflection and discriminating use of 
materials and I do not see how it will be pos- 
sible to reiute the many facts presented. It 
should appeal to every modern minister, for 
whether true or unproven, it throws a fascin- 
ating light on the comparative study of ancient 

origins. REV. CHAS. PEASE, 
Minister Unitarian Church, San Jose. 


I have no hesitation in saying that your work 
stands in a class by itself. 

The facility with which your piercing vision 
* * is able to detect simiJarities or identity 
in the most unlikely quarters is very remark- 
able. W. R. HALLIDAY, 

Rathbone Professor of Ancient History, 
he University of Liverpool. 


34 South Second Street, San Jose, California 
Enclosed find (check) (money order) for $3.00 for which please send me, prepaid, one 


copy of ‘‘Ancient Britain’”— 


Name 


‘The Cradle of Civilization’’. 


Town 


Street 


State 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


MANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 

nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1928. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CAIRO JERUSALEM ETC. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


MAN is more precious 
than anything that 
man MAKES, and the 
best product of 
industry is character 


A. U. A. Election of Officers 


Several new members of the board, 
cluding Mrs. Gallagher and Mr. Fuller 


The following officers were elected May 
22 at the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association: President (for 
one year), Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, 
Mass. Vice-presidents (for one year): 
From Northern New Hngland, James A. 
Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; from Southern New 


in- 


England, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, 
Mass.; from Middle States, Frank H. 
Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; from Southern 
States, George Soulé, New Orleans, La.; 
from Central West, Arthur E. Morgan, 
Dayton, Ohio; from Rocky Mountain 


States, Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col. ; 
from Pacific Coast, Edward T. Williams, 
Berkeley, Calif.; from Dominion of Can- 
ada, Murray EH. Williams, Montreal, P.Q. 
Secretary (for one year), Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, Boston, Mass. Assistant secre- 
tary (for one year), W. Forbes Robert- 
son, Arlington, Mass. ‘Treasurer (for 
one year), Henry H. Fuller, Cambridge, 
Mass. Directors (for three years): Mrs. 
Osear ©. Gallagher, Brookline, Mass. ; 
George R. Blinn, Bedford, Mass.; Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. 
Frederick R.- Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dr. Charles E. Park, Boston, Mass.; Carl 
O. Sayward, New York, N.Y. 

The new members of the board are Mrs. 
W. Scott Fitz, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Mrs. Oscar ©. Gallagher, Carl O. Say- 
ward, and Henry H. Fuller, treasurer. 
The others named were re-elected. 


Mr. Dutton for 


Baccalaureate Sermon 


Rey. C. 8. 8. Dutton of the First Uni- 


tarian Church, San Francisco, Calif., 
has been invited to preach the bacea- 
laureate sermon before the graduating 


class of 
Berkeley. 
the Greek 


the University of California, 
The sermon will be given in 
theatre. 


Ministers and Fellowship 

The Fellowship 
the following: 

Xevy. Ivan A. Klein of Littleton, N.H., 

has been admitted to the Unitarian Fel- 

lowship for the usual probationary period. 


Committee announces 


Rey. Horace J. Bridges of Chicago has 
been admitted to the Unitarian Fellow- 


ship for the usual probation period. 

Rey. Frank L. Masseck of Santa Paula, 
Calif., has been granted the final certifi- 
eate of admission to the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

NEEDED AT ONCE FOR 
A FIVE-YEAR-OLD GIRL, A 
HIGH-GRADE UNITARIAN 
HOME WITHIN EASY AC- 
CESS OF BOSTON. Also other 
homes not necessarily Unitarian 
for children of any faith. Vaca- 
tion homes especially needed. Board, $4.00 
and upward, according to requirements. 

Address the General Secretary. 

PresmEnT, GEORGE R. BLINN 

Vicr-PRESIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. ea Miss Mary E. Brad- 

lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 

Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 


Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P, Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GrenrrAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 
For information apply to the President, 


REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. © 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Rey. Alexander Thomson of Vancouver 
has been granted the final certificate of 
admission to the Unitarian Fellowship. 


Hamburg, Once Teeming with 
Steamships 
(Continued from page 4) 
sterpavilion, last night, every table in the 
large hall was taken. While a superb 
orchestra played the best works of inter- 
national composers, there was  light- 
hearted conversation between Hamburg 
and his wife or sweetheart, as they sipped 
their coffee or their beer. It was a well- 
dressed crowd, apparently as light-hearted 
as if Germany had won the war. I was 
informed by German acquaintances that 
this crowd is typical of similar crowds in 
all the great cities of Germany, except 
perhaps Munich, the hearth of German 


Fascism. But the temper of the Hamburg 
crowd was revealed in quite another light 
on the same evening a few blocks away, 
where a new photoplay entitled “Freder- 
icus Rex” was being shown at the Les- 
sing Theatre. The film is a dramatic 
presentation of the struggle for Silesia 
between Frederick II., called the “Great,” 
and Maria Theresa. Here every appear- 
ance ‘of Prussian troops in battle was 
greeted with an intensity of applause that 
made the house ring. And the figure of 
Frederick at the end of the performance 
was made the subject of an impressive 
demonstration. The same picture is des- 
tined to be shown throughout Germany 
after the initial presentation here. Thus 
is Hamburg—and thus is Germany—show- 
ing its pent-up feelings as the moment of 
collapse which all thoughtful Germans 
are dreading draws nigh. s. a. 
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TEN THOUSAND PLUS 


We thank you. Annual contributions 


were just above $10,000. We-can raise 


“What was the most difficult thing you 


ver did?” “I made ten easy payments.” the minister’s pension now above $400. 
aLife. UNITARIAN SERVICE 

| _ Addressing applicant : “Can you write PENSION SOCIETY 
thorthand?” “Yes, sir; but it takes me 


onger.”—Humorist. 


Old Colored Mammy: “I’se wants a 
‘icket fo’ Florence.” Ticket Agent (after 
en minutes of weary thumbing over rail- 
‘oad guides): “Where the dickens is 

rence?’ Old Colored Mammy: “Settin’ 
wer dar on de bench.”—Princeton Tiger. 


"Pretty Girl (who has been taken half 
L tnile beyond her destination) : “It’s really 
Foo bad; I told you when I first got in 
where I wished to be set down.” Bus Con- 
luctor: “Well, miss, I let you get out as 
soon as ever I could find it in my ‘art to 
¥ with you.”—Pearson's Weekly. 


H b 1 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ”* “tstox 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree 


‘“‘Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Bercer 


29 & 31 East South Water St. HICAGO 


ISTINCTIVE PRINTING AND 
ENGRAVING of Church, 
Wedding and Business Sta- 

tionery and Announcements. All 
work guaranteed of the Best Grade. 
Office and Typewriter Supplies. 


E. A. COMER & CO., 12 Pearl Street, Boston 


_D. S. Moody told a story during an 
svangelistic meeting in England: ‘There 
Was a man here last night—you needn’t 

afraid that I shall mention his name— 

ho said that his will was given up to 

d, and who got mad because the omni- 
us was full and he had to walk a mile 

his lodgings.” 


TAYLOR’S BI0-PSYCHOLOGY 


Biology and Psychology in synthesis. Reduced to a practical 
mind-liberating and life-empowering System, by REV 
WILLIAM MARCUS TAYLOR, Pastor of All Souls’ Church of 
Chattanooga. Now available in Correspondence Course form, 
on easy terms, under the auspices of The Taylor School of Bio- 
Psychology. For particulars, address 


WILLIAM F. COLLINS, Dean 
614 James Building, Chattanovga, Tennessee 


The five-year-old daughter came from 
hool, and the child’s* mother, noticing 
iow tired she looked, asked her if there 
as anything wrong. The little one re- 
lied: “Oh, nothing, Mother, only I was 
orrying about you.” “Why, dear, were 
u worrying about me?’ asked the 
nother. “Well, because I was afraid you 
ould be worrying about me.”—New York 
ve 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


all in all to 


exh Ati eh jived together for many 
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ars. Then, when the one was ninety- 
eight and the other ninety-six, the elder 
died. The relative who undertook the 
task of breaking the painful news to the 
survivor feared the shock would be fatal 
to her. But the old lady bore up wonder- 
ully. ‘Ah, well,” she replied, “now I 
uppose I shall be able to have my tea 
ade as I like it.’—Royal Magazine. 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Six kinds of weather: Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 


Opposite 
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January King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
Freezes ! gress 380. 
Wepruary HOTEL LENOX 
Wheezes ! BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
March Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Breezes ! Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
April B.B. 2680. 
Sneezes ! eM Sn SUL TSTUMIIU SULIT SLIT 61 
May 
1 2 
ee Educational 
Pleases ! 


—New York Christian Advocate. 


We have friends in both places, as the 
an replied about his future. Minneapo- 
is and St. Paul are famous rivals. They 
tecided to end animosities by getting to- 
fether at a great dinner, according to 
orbes Magazine. A prominent citizen of 
inneapolis in a very forcible manner 
logized the twin cities and urged that 
hey become a united city. When he fin- 
shed, a gentleman from St. Paul arose and 
ated that there was just one question 
wanted to ask, ‘What shall we name 
he united city?’ ~The gentleman from 
‘linneapolis arose and, after considerable 
inking, said, “I would name it Minne- 
ha—‘Minne’ for Minneapolis and ‘Ha! 
a! for St. Paul.” 


BURDETT } 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Ci 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


-| Charles. E. Park, D.D., minister. 
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Choerch Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert Ti, 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road, (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON 


(16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and 


Marlborough Streets. 
Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., Church serv- 


ices at 11 A.M. On and after Sunday, June 17, 
this chureh will unite with the South Congre 
gational Church in the summer services at the 


Arlington Street Church, the Church of the 
Disciples reopening on September 16. 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 


and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Mr. Speight, 11 a.m. The 
graduating class of the Massachusetts College 
of Osteopathy will attend the service. Open 
daily, 9—4. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’”’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- | 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 


may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Tsland. 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuu1am B. Nicxos, President 
Isaac SpraGueE, Treasurer 


_ 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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THE CHIMES IN THIS TOWER [E 
WERE ERECTED A.D.1920 
BY MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 
IN TRIBUTE TO 


Rev JOSEPH A. BROWN 
PASTOR, FRIEND AND COUNSELOR 


rect a litmg monument 
eS ee 


V OVEN into the web of your church affairs—a leader of _ 
its spiritual and social life, with a definite heart interest 
in each hearthside, inextricably a part of every church activity, 
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he M al times without number giving every ounce of his strength and 
emoria -every farthing of his compensation in his ministering to 
ublime your spiritual and bodily needs, his whole life devoted to 


the smoothing of your pathways with oft-times meagre or 
disheartening results—is the central figure of your pastor. 


A living monument to his years of continuous efforts, 
token of his fortitude and courage in the face of frequent 
reverses, and written in enduring bronze—is the memorial | 
sublime. 


Deagan Tower chimes provide the most fitting tribute to 
a lifetime of service. Sweet harmonies that blend into and 
emphasize the eloquence of constant effort. To interested 
individuals and church organizations we will gladly send 
the fullest information. 


ial 


J.C. Deagan Inc. Fait i 


Deagan Bldg., 4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. | 
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